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SUMMARY 

: 

This is a report of a four-week institute, held in the summer, 

1967 to equip individuals in leadership positions with practical skills 
and theoretical knowledge requisite to effective implementation of 
change agent role in vocational education curriculum development. 

The program focused on a broad-based approach to curriculum process, 
implementing an organic curriculum concept, behavioral definition of 
objectives in a systems approach to curriculum development. Institute 
objectives implementing the purpose of the program were for par- 
ticipants to (1) gain greater understanding of curriculum theory and 
design; (2) become more familiar with innovative programs and educa- 
tional practices relating to vocational education curriculum develop- 
ment; and (3) become skilled in using techniques and strategies to 
implement a decision-model of curriculum development. 

Of 130 applications, thirty were selected to participate in the 
institute. The program included formal and informal activities designed 
to achieve the three primary institute objectives. Activities designed 
particularly to increase understanding included presentations by 
resident faculty at Oregon State University and visiting lecturers; 
reaction groups; discussion groups; and question and answer sessions. 

In addition assigned readings, field trips, and independent study were 
required. The main activity aimed at helping participants develop skill 
in using a decision-model of curriculum development wag a task force 
project, with participants working in six task groups, to produce a 
guide to vocational education curriculum development. 

Evaluation of the institute, made with paper and pencil test 
immediately following conclusion of the program, and a post-institute 
follow-up revealed that objectives of the program were achieved. 
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I. Introduction 



A. Problem 



This is a report of a four-week institute, held in the summer , 
1967 to equip individuals in leadership positions with practical skills 
and theoretical knowledge essential to effective implementation of 
change agent role in vocational education curriculum development. 

The institute plan was predicated on a basic assumption that there was 
need to develop in vocational education leaders sound understanding 
and skill proficiency in theory and design of curriculum. The institute 
program was designed to focus on a broad-based approach to curriculum 
process, implementing an organic curriculum concept (Morgan and 
Bushnell, 1966); behavioral definition of objectives (Mager, 1962); a 
systems -approach to curriculum development (Mager and Beach, 1967). 
Principles and techniques of action research were applied in the 
institute to train participants in use of a decision model of curriculum 
development. 

B. Statement of Need 

The need for making a concerted effort to broaden the approach 
to curriculum development and to prepare educators in leadership 
positions for effective implementation of change agent roles in educa- 
tion has been noted by recognized leaders in education and govern- 
ment. Conant (1964) observing that governments of highly industrialized 
co un tries were concerned about national waste of skills and talent 
deplored the loss of human resources when there was unprecedented 
need for world strength. Conant (1964) considered one of the major 
challenges facing educators the task of finding viable ways for educa- 
tion to develop potentialities of children and youth. This challenge 
to education was reiterated by President Johnson (1964), who noted 
that even though the nation was "prosperous, strong, and materially 
richer than any in history- -largely because of the knowledge, skills, 
competence, and creativity of our people" the potential was not being 
reached and much of the nation's human capability was not being 
developed fully and not being used. 

The key role of> educational leaders in realizing potential 
resources of the nation has been emphasized repeatedly. Johnson 
(1964) pointed to the need for new and better training of the nation's 
educational leaders as essential to development of the human resources. 
The Panel of Consultants, appointed by the late President John F. 
Kennedy in 1961 to study structure and goals of vocational education and 
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to formulate recommendations for improvement, concluded that the 
nation's system of vocational education was unbalanced and inadequate. 
The Vocational Education Act of 1963 implementing recommendations 
of the Panel of Consultants mandated strengthening, improving and 
expanding of vocational education by those in leadership positions. 

The need for improving vocational education through a broad-based 
approach implementing reliable, valid research data in future- 
oriented, innovative curricula, and the concomitant need for preparing 
vocational education leaders with knowledge and skills to design 
broad-based, individual- society- related curricula constituted major 
thrusts against which the 1967 summer institute in vocational educa- 
tion curriculum development was directed. 

C. Rationale 

At the outset it was assumed that the decision-making process 
implementing an action research model afforded a viable basis for 
conceptualizing curriculum development. Within this frame of 
reference, design of quality curriculum proposals was seen as con- 
stituting a priority change agent task, and effective curriculum 
decision-making was considered essential to development of quality 
curric u l u m proposals. The rationale undergirding development of 
the institute program for preparing leaders in design of broad-based, 
future-oriented vocational education curricula was defined by a set 
of assumptions. It was assumed that to be effective, curriculum 
proposals should be based on sufficient and valid information; 
organized aro un d practical and theoretical considerations; and designed 
against continuing and systematic evaluation. A six-dimension cur- 
riculum development model constituted the theoretical base against 
which the institute program was conducted. The model implemented 
an organic curriculum concept (Bushnell and Morgan, 1966) in a spiral 
involving (1) behavioral definition of objectives; (2) probabilistic con- 
sideration of relevant, valid information; (3) generation of curriculum 
decisions; (4) testing of curriculum- decisions through trial implementa- 
tion of curriculum proposals; (5) measurement of curriculum outcomes 
against stated objectives; and (6) curriculum evaluation and feedback 
to information and objectives dimensions, thereby generating recycling 
of the curriculum spiral; 

Major dimensions of the curriculum model were implemented 
by sub-dimensions, including differential uses of primary and 
secondary source data; relation of task analysis and job analysis to 
determination of objectives and selection of curriculum content (Mager 
and Beach, 1967); use of systems approach in curriculum design; 
building of job- cluster curricula; designing of curricula for those with 
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spiral needs; and vertical and horizontal articulation of curricula. 

The four- week summer institute in vocational education cur- 
riculum development, held at Oregon State University in the summer, 
1967, was designed primarily to provide background and training for 
participants in a model of curriculum development, providing a base 
for effective implementation of the change agent role. It was intended 
that participants would gain background in curriculum theory and 
design; would be trained in a broad-based approach to curriculum 
development; would develop a pool of information on new programs 
and innovative approaches; and would build an inventory of references 
and resources relevant to a decision-model of vocational education 
curriculum development. 

D. Purposes and Objectives 

The major aim of the institute was to equip vocational educa- 
tors in leadership positions with practical skills and theoretical 
knowledge essential to effective implementation of the change agent 
role in curriculum development. Specific objectives of the institute 
program were: 

1. for participants to acquire background knowledge in cur- 
riculum theory and design; 

2. for participants to become familiar with advances and 
innovative practices and programs in curriculum development in 
vocational education; 

3. for participants to become proficient in applying a decision 
model of curriculum development by developing skills in (a) defining 
objectives behaviorally; (b) identifying primary and secondary sources 
of information relevant to vocational education curriculum; (c) .using 
techniques of job analysis, computerized follow-up, occupational 
clustering, and socio-economic- cultural analysis of informatipn; 

(d) developing curriculum decisions predicated on an information, 
base; (e) designing proposals to implement curriculum decisions; 

(f) measuring curriculum outcomes; and (g) evaluating total curriculum, 
curriculum components, and individuals. 
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II. Method 



A. Design 



It was intended that objectives of the program would be 
attained through a carefully contrived training program implementing 
an action research model. Three factors considered essential to 
attainment of institute goals were control in participant selection; 
quality and quantity of information presented; provision for participa- 
tion in curriculum development activities. 

The program was planned to exercise control over selection of 
participants in the program to obtain as homogeneous a group of 
vocational education leaders as possible. Amount and kind of infor- 
mation presented to participants were taken into consideration in 
developing a basic list of required readings, list of supplementary 
references, selection of consultants, and planning of field trips and 
demonstrations. A major component of the program was a task 
force assignment to develop a guide for vocational education cur- 
riculum development. 

The institute was four-weeks in length, from June 19 to 
July 14, 1967. Regular sessions were held daily Monday through 
Friday from 9:00 A. M. to 4:00 P. M. Task force assignments and 
field trips were implemented during evening hours and weekends. 

B. Participants 

A total of 130 applications for the institute program was 
received, including applications from 47 nominees and 83 non- 
nominees. Of the total number of applicants, thirty were accepted 
for participation in the institute. AH applications were evaluated 
and rated in terms of selection criteria: 

a. Extent to which applicant's position would permit him to 
assume leadership for vocational education curriculum development; 

b. Extent to which applicant was involved with vocational 
education curriculum development in high schools, post high schools, 
municipal or state departments, or universities. 

c. Extent to which applicant was committed to try out methods, 
materials, and techniques of curriculum development. 

d. Extent to which applicant had professional objectives and 

background of leader, innovator or change agent. 
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Method of Selection 



Letters were sent to State Director of Vocational Education, 
Deans of Schools of Education, and Directors of Research Coordinat- 
ing Units in the fifty states requesting them to nominate candidates 
for the institute. Program descriptions and selection criteria were 
sent to nominators to serve as guidelines in nominating candidates 
and to increase probability of having a relatively homogenous 
applicant group from which candidates would be drawn. Nominees 
were invited to make application for the institute. Nominees and 
non-nominees were requested to submit application form, two letters 
of reference, evidence of employment or contract for employment 
for 1967 - 68 in a position involving responsibility for curriculum 
development. In selecting individuals for attendance at the institute, 
there was no discrimination on account of sex, race, color, or 
national origin of an applicant. An effort was made to insure 
equitable representation from the nine U. S. Office of Education 
regions. Appendix A reports the number of applications received, 
accepted, and rejected by. geographic region and nomination status. 
The roster of institute participants is given in Appendix B, and vitae 
for participants is included as Appendix C. 

C. Institute Staff 



The staffing pattern of the four- week institute in vocational 
education curriculum development was designed to provide a vehicle 
for implementing administrative, training, and evaluation functions. 
Professional and support personnel were assigned to each functional 
category. Personnel included director, one FTE professional posi- 
tion, two professional support positions (. 50 FTE), and one supporting 
secretarial position in addition to part time resident faculty and 
visiting lecturers. 

Responsibility for project administration and evaluation was 
implemented by director. Identifying the training functions and 
defining staff selection criteria constituted bases for staffing the 
training phase of the program. On basis of considering program 
objectives it was decided that training functions to be accomplished 
by staff included dissemination of information to implement the 
curriculum model; integration of information into a curriculum 
model; an d utilization of information in a curriculum design. It 
was assumed that effective accomplishment of these training functions 
required selection of professional personnel who would be perceived 
by participants as credible, having expertise in a given dimension 
relevant to the curriculum model; and who would be sufficiently 
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- vocational-technical educa- 
tion and the social and behavioral sciences. 

Professional staff selected to implement the information 
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practices demonstrating aspects of a broad-based, o g 
riculum concept. Institute staff is given in Appendix . 

D. Training Program 

The training program designed to achieve institute objectives 

1967. Three weeks prior to opening of e wuiioaraphv of 

mailed to each participant, ^i^ation, 

required readings, advance reading ”» te “ al9 ' 8 Uabu8 

Oregon tourist information, and participant ros Y 

contained four sections: 

Section I. Nature of the institute 

A. Description 

B. Participants 

C. Objectives 

D. Institute activities 

Section II. Topical outline 

A. Def inin g a model of curriculum development 

1. Philosophical base 
2 Organic curriculum concept 

3 ] Decision-model of curriculum development 

B. Defining objectives 

1. Aims, purposes, objectives 

2. Definition of behavioral objectives; cognitiv , 

affective, psychomotor . . 

c. Considering information dimension of curriculum 

development 

1 . Kinds of information needed 

2. Sources of information 

3. Techniques for gathering information 
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D. Making information-based curriculum decisions 

1. Kinds of decisions 

2. Implementing decisions in curriculum plans 

E. Curriculum evaluation 

1. Measurement 

2. Evaluation 

Section III. Requirements 

A. Participation 

B. Work on task force project; Guide to Curriculum 

Development 

C. Assigned readings 

D. Serving as discussion leader 

Section IV. Evaluation 

The institute program was demanding and intensive, with 
formal training activities Monday through Friday, from 9:00 A. M. 
to 4:00 P. M. and outside reading, independent study, field trips, 
and task force activities required during evening hours and weekends. 
The program aimed to maximize opportunities for participants to 
engage in informal discussion and social interaction. The daily 
schedule of activities is reported in Appendix E. The program 
included activities to achieve the three primary objectives of the 
institute. 

1 . Formal and informal activities were designed to achieve 
Objective 1, acquisition of background knowledge in curriculum 
theory and design . Formal activities included structured seminar 
sessions and assigned readings. Informal activities included 
unassigned readings and nonstructured group interaction. Daily 
seminar sessions with lectures, discussions, question- answer 
sessions, reaction groups, and participant reports provided founda- 
tion in theory and design of curriculum. A theoretical frame of 
reference for a broad-based organic curriculum was defined. Inten- 
sive treatment was given to each of six dimensions of the curriculum 
model; (a) defining objectives; (b) identifying, selecting and using 
information on occupational opportunities, human resources and 
educational resources; (c) making information-based curriculum 
decisions; (d) implementing decisions in curriculum proposals; (e) 
measuring curriculum outcomes at student, teacher, employer levels; 
and (f) evaluating curriculum. In the formal seminar sessions 
presentations and guided discussion focused on relevance of employ- 
ment, student and sociological data to curriculum planning, and con- 
sidered techniques of job analysis, task analysis, occupational 
clustering and economic survey in curriculum design. Lectures and 
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discussions were given on programs for disadvantaged, materials- 
media-methods mix, vocational course development, organization of 
learning, staffing and budgeting, follow-up techniques; evaluation 
strategies; and systems approach. Lectures given during the institute 
are listed in Appendix F. Texts of presentations made by resident 
staff and visiting lecturers during formal sessions are given in 
Appendix G. 

Assigned readings were required of all participants, to provide 
a common information base relating to the curriculum concept 
promulgated by the institute program. Required readings are listed 
in Appendix H- 1 . 

Informal activities designed to achieve Objective 1, acquisition 
of background knowledge in curriculum theory and design, included 
unstructured activities in which participants were afforded oppor- 
tunity to interact informally with each other and professional staff 
and free reading of related information. 

In addition to designed readings (Appendix H-l), a file of sup- 
plementary references was made available for participant use 
(Appendix H-l to H-8). It was assumed that having access to these 
materials would serve to increase participants* background knowledge 
and would assist in familiarizing them with informational sources. 
Participants were requested to submit summaries of unassigned free 
readings. A list of unassigned readings which were duplicated and 
distributed among participants is given in Appendix H-8 to H-ll. 

2. Formal and informal activities were designed to achieve 
Objective 2, increasing familiarity with advances and innovative 
practices and programs in curriculum development . Formal activities 
included lectures, field trips, and participant reports of innovative 
practices in their respective states. Informal activities included 
buzz sessions and unscheduled field experiences. 

Formal presentations were given during the institute program, 
describing, demonstrating, and illustrating components of innovation 
in vocational education (Appendix F). Field trips to Tongue Point 
Job Corps Center, Astoria, and Benson Polytechnic High School, 
Portland, Oregon were included to provide opportunity for examining 
effects of varied aspects of learning environments. As part of the 
formal program, participants were required to report on vocational 
education in their respective states. It was assumed that since 
participants came from leadership positions in vocational education 
they were well-equipped to share experience-based information 
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relative to curriculum innovation, particularly programs and 
practices which had not had widespread publication. Participants 
described innovative programs in Hawaii, Kansas, California, 

North Carolina, Washington, Massachusetts, Idaho, District of 
Columbia, Wyoming, Oregon, Oklahoma, Michigan, Alaska, Texas, 
Wisconsin, Arizona, Illinois, Connecticut, Nevada, Kentucky and 
Utah. Programs described by participants are listed in Appendix I. 



Informal activities to promote wider understanding of 
advances and innovations in vocational education included buzz sessions, 
unstructured social interaction among participants, and unscheduled 
field experiences. 

3 . Formal and informal activities were designed to achieve 
Objective 3, davelopment of proficiency in using a dec ision- model 
to design vocational education curriculum . Formal and informal 
activities were r slated to a task force project in which participants 
worked in six task groups to design a guide to vocational education 
curriculum development. Formal activities took place in task group 
meetings during regular sessions. Informal activities included post- 
hour meetings of task groups and interaction among participants. 

Task groups were assigned to develop dimensions of the curriculum 
model. Task force leaders implemented directing, coordinating, 
integrating roles to insure compatibility among concepts developed 
by various task groups and cohesion within combined sections of the 
guide. Copies of the guide developed as a result of the task force 
activities were made available to participants for test-use during the 
post- institute year. The guide outline is shown in Appendix J-l to 
J-2. Task force assignments of participants is reported in Appendix 

J- 3. 



Informal activities relating to development of the task force 
project included evening sessions of task groups, and unstructured 
meetings of task group leaders. A major part of the work which 
went into development of the guide was accomplished in evening and 
weekend hours. Most of the participants had lodging in a university 
residence which was reserved for institute participants; a considerable 
amount of task force activity relating to development of the guide took 
place in this informal residence setting. A great interchange among 
members of different task groups occurred in the informal setting. 
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III. Results 
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A. Description of Institutional Setting 

This four-week summer institute in vocational education 
curriculum development was held on the Oregon State University 
campus, situated in Corvallis, Oregon in the heart of the Willamette 
Valley. The u n iversity is a land- grant institution offering graduate 
and undergraduate programs in vocational education. The institute 
was held during the regular summer session, at which time programs j 

were being offered by departments of agricultural education, business 
education, industrial education, and home economics education. The 
setting provided access to one of the largest computer centers of the j 

west coast, and extensive facilities of the William Jasper Kerr 
library, both of which are located at Oregon State University. One j 

of the assistant coordinators, recommended for the position by 
Dr. Henry A. Ten Pas, Chairman, Division of Vocational Education, 

Adult Education and Community Colleges, Oregon State University, 

was an intern in the Oregon vocational education intern leadership. 

development program. Arrangements were made to provide housing 

for all participants in a single university residence, located on campus 

near the Memorial Union in which daily institute sessions were con- j 

4 

ducted. 



B. Participants 

Participants ranged in age from 27 to 50 years. There were 
twenty- nine male and one female members (Appendix K-l), represent- j 

ing public secondary schools, area vocational centers, community 
colleges and technical institutes, institutions of higher education, and 
state departments of education (Appendix K-l). Education and 
experience backgrounds of participants are described in Appendix C, 

Vitae of Participants. j 



C. Results of Evaluation 

Two levels of evaluation of this institute program were made, 
immediate criterion measures taken at the institute conclusion and 
follow-up implemented during the post- institute year. A paper- and- 
pencil test was administered to assess extent to which participants 
had achieved Objectives 1 and 2, acquiring knowledge of curriculum 
design; and gaining familiarity with innovative vocational education 
programs and educational practices. Follow-up provided some 
measure of the extent to which participants achieved Objective 3, 
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developing skill in applying principles of curriculum development 
implementing the training program. The primary purpose of the 
training program was to equip selected leaders in vocational educa- 
tion with skills and knowledge essential for effective implementation 
of change agent role in vocational education curriculum development. 
Ultimate outcome expected to follow from the institute was improve- 
ment of vocational education. 



1 . Acquiring knowledge of curriculum design and theory . 

The paper- and-pencil test given at the end of the institute program 
included items designed to elicit responses indicating extent to which 
participants had acquired new knowledge or reorganized knowledge of 
curriculum design. Test items 1 and 2 were designed to elicit self- 
evaluation responses from participants to indicate extent to which 
they felt they had gained new knowledge or reorganized knowledge 
about curriculum design and theory in relation to vocational educa- 
tion. In both instances twenty-six out of thirty respondents indicated 
having marked increases in understanding of curriculum design. 
Summaries of responses to Items 1 and 2 are given in Appendix L-l. 
Item 4 was an open-ended question in which respondents were asked 
to outline significant new or reorganized knowledge about vocational 
education curriculum design and theory acquired or developed during 
the institute. Analysis of responses to this item indicate that forty- 
two information areas were identified by respondents as areas of new 
or reorganized knowledge developed during the institute. The area 
most frequently listed (18 out of 30 respondent's), was "designing 
curriculum using behavioral objectives with a research model. " 

The second most frequently listed area of knowledge development 
(13 out of 30 respondents) "using a systems approach to. curriculum 
design, " related to the use of the research model in curriculum design. 
The complete list of knowledge areas with frequencies of reporting is 
given in Appendix L-2 and L-4. 



2. Increasing knowledge of innovative and exemplary, practices 
and programs in vocational education . One item was included to elicit 
self-evaluation responses from participants indicating extent to which 
they felt they had learned about vocational education programs and 
educational practices with which they had been unfamiliar or only 
slightly familiar before the institute. Of thirty responses to the 
question, four indicated learning very little; twenty reported learning 
a great deal; and six reported learning a very great deal. Item 7 
called for listing programs and educational practices about which 
additional information was gained during the institute, and identifying 
sources of the information. Analysis of responses to this item 
revealed fourteen programs were identified, with eighteen sources of 
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information (Appendix M-l); and a total of thirty- one educational 
practices identified, with thirty-one sources of information 
(Appendix M-2, M-3). Information sources included institute 
participants, resident staff, visiting lecturers and authors of 
required and supplementary readings. 

3. Developing proficiency in using a research model of 
vocational education curriculum development . One item (8) was 
included in the posttest to elicit self-evaluation responses from 
participants indicating extent to which they felt they had developed 
proficiency in using a research model of vocational education cur- 
riculum design and planning. Of thirty respondents, three reported 
developing proficiency only slightly; nineteen, at a significant level; 
and eight at a very significant level. 

Test items 11 and 12 required respondents to identify persons 
and groups whose support would be needed for successful implementa- 
tion of the curriculum model, and to outline an action plan for putting 
into practice knowledge acquired and skills developed during the 
institute. Twenty-eight out of thirty respondents outlined viable plans 
and indicated key sources of support for implementing broad -based 
curricul u m development utilizing principles and concepts developed 
during the institute. Responses to this item were rated on a six 
point scale (0-5), in terms of soundness of plan and relation to 
decision- curriculum model defined in the institute. Distribution of 
ratings of responses to this item is as follows; 

Rating Description Frequency 



5 Superior plan, including great depth and 

breadth of detail; logical organization 



3 



4 Above average plan, lacking somewhat 

in detail; logical organization 



16 



3 Highly satisfactory plan, details not 

elaborated 



9 



2 Satisfactory plan. Details lacking. Some 

inadequacies in organization 



0 



1 Inferior plan. Lacking in logical organiza 

tion 



0 



0 No description 



2 
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Six randomly selected responses were rated independently by 
two judges as a basis for determining reliability of ratings (r = . 91). 

In identifying sources of support considered essential to 
implementation of curriculum development and change, respondents 
listed state, local school, university, and community support sources 
(Appendix N). 



Participant Follow-Up 

A follow-up of participants was conducted to gather information 
relating to participants' implementation of the change agent role in 
vocational education curriculum development. Follow-up provided 
the major source of information relating to attainment of Objective 3, 
participants' use of research model of vocational education cur- 
riculum development. Information was gathered from participants 
from August 1, 1967 to May 31, 1968 relating to their curriculum 
activities. Reports were analyzed to determine nature of activities, 
revealing that participants engaged in three areas of activity relating 
to implementation of institute concepts: dissemination, training, and 
development. Information gathered from participants during the 
follow-up period was summarized and categorized; summary reports 
were sent to participants for verification, correction, deletion, and 
additions. Verified summary reports were returned by twenty-five 
participants. Information from the thirty summary reports, including 
25 verified returns and 5 non-verified returns was utilized in 
assessing extent of implementation of institute concepts. 

A review of participant follow-up reports of curriculum 
activities indicates that twenty- six out of thirty engaged in dissemina- 
tion activities, twenty-five in curriculum development; and seventeen 
in training. An indication of the extent to which participants engaged 
in varied activities is given by the following summary: 

1 6 reported engaging in dissemination, training and development 

9 reported engaging in only two of the activity areas 

2 reported engaging in only one of the activity areas 

3 reported no curriculum activity related to the institute 

Complete activity reports for all participants are included in 
Appendix O. Review of the reports gives an indication of extent and 
level of sophistication of participant activity in each area. Sample 
report form is included in Appendix O. 



4 . Participant attitudes to institute c oncepts. The fostering 
of attitudes favorable to concepts developed during the institute was 
not a defined objective of the training program. However, it was 
assumed that implementation of change agent role related not only to 
extent of background knowledge and understanding and proficiency in 
using techniques and strategies, but also to feelings of individuals 
about components of vocational education curriculum development. 
Therefore, to ascertain degree to which findings relating to participant 
acquisition of knowledge and development of skill in using a decision 
model of curriculum design might be qualified by competing attitudinal 
responses, an inventory of participant reactions to institute concepts 

was made. 

Thirty- six basic concepts developed during the institute were 
listed and participants were asked to indicate their feelings concern- 
ing value and pleasantness of the concept. To determine intensity of 
feeling, ratings were made on a seven- point scale, ranging from 
extremely pleasant and valuable to extremely unpleasant and worth- 
less. Analysis of results indicates that responses tended to be either 
skewed in favor of pleasantness and value, or spread over the intensity 
dimension. The following concepts were found to elicit responses 
indicating reactions of unpleasantness and worthlessness as well as 
feelings of pleasantness and value: job corps curriculum; measure- 
ment; pretechnology program. Responses to these items were 
quantified by scoring on a seven-point scale, ranging from -3 for 
most unpleasant, most worthless to +3 for most pleasant, most 
valuable. The listing of concepts in descending order of mean rating 
is given in Appendix P . Inspection of this list reveals that the 
concepts of curriculum hypothesis and research model of curriculum 
development were considered most pleasant and valuable by par- 
ticipants. In an effort to determine extent to which concepts, 
principles and ideas presented through readings and resource per- 
sonnel were accepted, participants were asked to indicate extent of 
agreement with twenty-one basic ideas presented during the institute. 
Analysis of results indicates that there was strong agreement with 
assumptions that the teacher is an integral part of the curriculum; 
and objectives serve to guide and direct curriculum development. 

The list of assumptions and extent of participant agreement is given 

in Appendix P-3 and P-4. 

5 Evaluation of institute organization an d operation. An 
attempt was made to get some indication of the extent to which various 
components of the program contributed to effectiveness of the institute 
Data were gathered relating to resource personnel and materials, 
program organization, and pre-institute planning. 
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Participants were asked to rate each of the resource persons 
on two dimensions, content mastery and communication skill. 
Ratings, made on a five point scale, from 1 ? poor to 5 = outstanding, 
were s um med and means computed for the two dimensions for each 
resource person. These data are reported in Appendix Q-l. 

To give an indication of the value of resource materials, 
participants were asked to rate each of the required readings, using 
a 4-point scale, 0 = no value; 1 s little value; 2 ■= much value; and 
3 = great value. Only one document was of questionable value. 
Ratings of resource materials are given in Appendix Q-2. 



Program organization and pre- institute planning were 
evaluated by asking participants to rate items relating to these aspects 
of the training program. The participant responses reported in 
Appendix Q-3 to Q-4 indicate general satisfaction on the part of 
participants with most of pre-program activities and actual program 
operation. 



IV. 






Conclusions 



The primary purpose of this institute in vocational education 
curriculum development was to equip individuals in leadership posi- 
tions with practical skills and theoretical knowledge essential to 
effective implementation of change agent role in vocational education. 
Principles and techniques of action research were applied during the 
institute to train participants in use of a decision model of curriculum 
development. It was intended that participants would gain new 
knowledge or reorganize knowledge of curriculum design and theory; 
increase familiarity with innovative programs and educational 
practices relating to vocational education curriculum development; 
and develop proficiency in using the decision model implementing a 
systems approach to vocational education curriculum development. 
The basic aim undergirding three primary objectives was to achieve 
improved vocational education through activities of participants in 
local schools, technical institutes and community colleges, univer- 
sities, and state departments of education. 



Results from the post- institute criterion test administered 
immediately following conclusion of the program give indication that 
participants did acquire new knowledge and reorganize knowledge of 
curriculum design; they increased familiarity with innovative programs 
and educational practices; and they were able to verbalize plans for 
using a research- or decision-model, systems approach to vocational 
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education curriculum development. Results from the ° 

participants during the post -institute period August 1, 1967 to 
May 31, 1968 revealed that over two-thirds of the participants 
engaged in dissemination, training, and development activities 
relating to implementation of change agent role in vocational educa- 
tion curriculum development. Two factors appear to be of importance 
in drawing conclusions concerning effects deriving from the institute 

program. 

First, there appears to be some disparity between cognitive 
and affective outcomes from the institute. It can be seen by inspect- 
ins Appendices L and P, reporting extent to which participants 
increased or reorganized knowledge, and participants reactions to 
ideas and concepts developed in the program, that in many instances 
participants apparently gained knowledge about a program or educa- 
tional practice and at the same time reacted negatively to it. For 
example, although the concept of clustering was one of those most 
frequently listed under acquisition of new knowledge, participant 
reaction to cluster curriculum concept was rated only 1. 76 and 
knowledge cluster concept, 1.70, on a 3 point rating scale, with 
ratings ranging from . 70 to 2. 60. Both ratings were below the median. 
In this institute primary training objectives did not include fostering 
of favorable attitudes to concepts or strategies. It is suggested that 
in future training programs, a concerted effort be made toward 
fostering of attitudes as well as developing increased knowledge an 

improving skills. 



Second, consideration of post-institute activities should take 
into account not only the number of activities in which participants 
engaged, but the depth and breadth of activities relating to each 
specific activity. For example, although one participant indicated 
engaging in only two activities, one of these was a major undertaking 
which eventuated in developing a five year statewide educational plan 
incorporating the totality of institute concepts. Thus, one activity 
of long-term, major dimensions can be expected to make as great an 
impact, resulting in improvement of vocational education, as a great 
many activities of lesser dimensions. In either instance, the purpose 
of the institute is being realized through differing approaches to 
implementation of change agent role. 
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APPENDIX A 



Institute Applications Received. Accepted and Rejected bv Aroint Ngmlpajlga 
Status and U. S. Office of Education Region of Residence 



Number of 
Applications 


Nominee 
Status of 
Applicant 


1 


2 


U. S.O. E. Region of Applicant Residence 
3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


Total 




Nominee 


3 


2 


3 


0 


10 


4 


4 


4 


17 


47 


Received 


Non Nominee 


2 


8 


4 


8 


16 


8 


10 


7 


20 


83 




Total 


5 


10 


7 


8 


26 


12 


14 


11 


37 


130 




Nominee 


1 


0 


1 


0 


2 


1 


2 


3 


10 


20 


Accepted 


Non Nominee 


1 


0 


2 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


4 


10 




Total 


2 


0 


3 


1 


3 


1 


2 


4 


14 


30 




Nominee 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


Alternate 


Non Nominee 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


3 




Total 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


5 




Nominee 


1 


2 


2 


0 


8 


3 


2 


1 


7 


* 

26 


$ 

Rejected 


Non nominee 


1 


8 


1 


7 


14 


7 


9 


6 


16 


* 

69 




Total 


2 


10 


3 


7 


22 


10 


11 


7 


23 


* 

95 



T o tals for rejections include incomplete and withdrawn applications. 
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Roster of Institute Participants 



Aaron Ahn 

Teacher, Industrial Arts 

Wallace Rider Farrington High School 

Honolulu, Hawaii 96817 

Janies Albracht 
Assistant Professor 
Kansas State University 
Manhattan, Kansas 66502 



William E. Daniels 

Supervisor, Distributive and Adult Education 
Moscow Senior High School 
Moscow, Idaho 83843 

Conard P, Edwards 
Assistant Principal 
Armstrong Adult Education Center 
Washington, D, C. 20001 



Bill Allgood 

Teacher- Coordinator, Work Experience 
Program 

Abraham Lincoln High School 
San Jose, California 95114 

Wade M. Anderson 
Head, Industrial Arts Department 
Gonzales Union High School 
Gonzales, California 93926 

Jack Ballard 
President, 

Nash Technical Institute 

Rocky Mount, North Carolina 27801 

Henry A. Bauer 

Director, Vocational and Occupational 
Education 

Wenatchee Valley College 
Wenatchee, Washington 98801 

Orville H. Buesing 

Teadier-Coordinator, Work Experience 
Education 

San Jose Unified School District 
San Jose, California 95124 

Anthony V. Cipriano 
Senior Supervisor in Education 
State Department of Education 
Boston, Massachusetts 02111 

Virginia Clapp 

Consultant, Vocational Education 
Grossmont Union High School District 
Grossmont, California 92030 



Alfred H. Flanigin 

Teacher-Coordinator, Distributive Education 
School District #7 
Sheridan, Wyoming 82801 

Herbert P. Halberg 
Administrative Assistant 
Honolulu Community College 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96817 

Henry B. Kalani 

Chairman, Hotel and Restaurant Division 
Kapiolani Community College 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 

James V. Lacy, Jr. 

Vocational Consultant 

OCCI Mid Columbia Education Center 

The Dalles, Oregon 97058 

Joe W. Lemley 
Principal 

Tulsa Area Vocational Technical Education Center 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74145 

Maynard W. Mathers 
Coop-Coordinator 
Waterford Township School 
Pontiac, Michigan 48054 

Robert Miller 

Supervisor Industrial Education 
State Division of Vocational Education 
Juneau, Alaska 99801 
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Robert L, Nichols 
Consultant t Occupational Research 
State Education Agency 
Austin, Texas 78757 



Thomas J. Straka 
Director, Vocational Education 
Kent Public Schools 
Kent, Washington 98301 



Russell Paulsen 

Coordinator, Continuing Education and 
Research 

Marathon County T echnical Institute 
Wausau, Wisconsin 54401 

JohnL, Peterson 
Assistant Principal 
Area Vocational Center 
Phoenix Union High School 
Phoenix, Arizona 85004 

Bill G. Powers 
Research Associate 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 74074 



Angelo J. Tedesco 

Associate Consultant Program Development ; 

State Department of Education 
Hartford, Connecticut 06115 

Harvey G, Thiel j 

Area Administrator j 

State Division of Vocational Technical and 
Adult Education 

Las Vegas, Nevada 89101 j 

« 

Billy J. Vice 

Specialist, Instructional Materials 

Instructional Materials Laboratory j 

University of Kentucky j 

Lexington, Kentucky 40506 ) 



William E. Reynolds Dewain C. Washburn 

Director, Mid Valley Area Vocational Center Director, Sevier Valley Tech 
Maple Park, Illinois 60151 Richfield, Utah 



Welcome Rumbaugh 
Vocational Technical Supervisor 
Lane County Intermediate Education District 
Eugene, Oregon 97401 



Clifford Zenor 
Supervisor of Curriculum 
State Board of Vocational Technical and Adult 
Education 

Madison, Wisconsin 53702 



O 
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Sample Report of Participant Poet Institute Activities 



IV. Vita for 



A. Educational Background 
Institution 



Years 



Degree 



Major 



Minor 



B. Professional Background 



Position 



Location 



From To Yeats Experience 



C. Professional Affiliations 
Organisation 



Year joined Years Membership 



D. Publications (authored by participant) 



E, Credentials 



Title 



State 



Year Length of 

granted time valid 



F. Nominated for Institute by 



1 . 



2 . 



Name 



Name 



Title 



Title 



Affiliation 



Affiliation 



I herewith agree that the information contained herein is true and accurate and has my approval to be 
submitted for printing in the final report of the Curriculum Development Institute which was held on 
the campus of Oregon State University, Corvallis, Oregon, June 19 to July 14, 1967. I understand 
the final report will be submitted to the U. S. Office of Education and will be included in the ERIC 
system. 



Signature 
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Aaron Ahn 



A. Educational Background 



Oswego State Teachers College 
University of Hawaii 



1950-1956 

1956-1957 



B.S. 



Ind. Educ. 



Sci. 



B. Professional Background 

Teacher, Metal Shop, Electronics Farrington High School, Honolulu 1957-68 

Instructor, Industrial Aits, University of Hawaii 1963-66 

Electronics 

C. Professional Affiliations 
American Vocational Association 

D. Publications — None reported to date 

E. Credentials 

Industrial Education Certificate 

F. Nominated for Institute by 



10 

part-time 



Albert J. Feirer, 

Director, Vocational, Post-High and 
Adult Education Branch 
State Department of Education 



lames Albracht 

A. Educational Background 



Univeisity of Nebraska 
University of Nebraska 
Michigan State University 



1941-1948 

1949-1954 

1963-1966 



B. Sc. 
M. Sc. 
Ph.D. 



Agric. Educ. Agronomy 
Voc. Educ. 

Agric. Educ. Adult Educ. Soc. 



B. Professional Background 

Instructor, Vocational Education 



Hebron High School, 
Hebron, Nebraska 
Director, Nebraska Wheat Develop- State Department of 



1948-62 

1962-63 



14 yr. 
1 yr. 



ment 

Student Teacher Coordinator 
Agricultural Teacher Educator 



Agriculture 
Michigan State Univ. 
Kansas State Univ. 



1963-66 

1966-68 



3 yr. 
2 yr. 



C. Professional Affiliations 



American Vocational Association 
National Education Association 



1948 

1948 



20 years 
15 years 



D. Publications — Ten Publications 

E. Credentials 



Life Certificate-Vocational Agriculture, 
Secondary Schools 



Nebraska 



1948 



Life 



F. Nominated by 



R. J. Agan 

Head, Teacher Education 
Kansas State University 
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Bill Allgood 

A. Educational Background 

San Jose City College 
San Jose State College 
University of California 
San Jose State 

B. Professional Background 

Teacher-Coordinator, Work 
Experience Program 

C; Professional Affiliations 

National Education Association 
American Vocational Association 
Teachers Association 
S. C.T.A. 



1960-1962 


A. A. 


Soc. Sci, 


1962-1964 


B. A, 


Ind. Arts 


1965 


6 sem hrs 


1966-1968 


M.A. 


Ind. Studies 


Abraham Lincoln High 


1964-68 


School, San Jose, Calif. 




1964 


4 years 




1964 


4 years 




1964 


4 years 




1964 


4 years 





4 years 



D. Publications — None reported to date 



E» Credentials 

Special Secondary Industrial Arts 
Standard Designated Vocational, Diversified 
Occupation Certificate 

F. Nominated for Institute by — none 



Wade M. Anderson 

A. Educational Background 

University of Texas 
Oregon State University 
Oregon State University 
University of Pacific 



1939-1941 

1949-1952 


B.S. 


Ind. Arts. 


Soc. Stu. 


1952-1953 


M.S. 


Ind. Educ. 


Educ. 


1961 




Philosophy 





B. Professional Background 



Teacher, Industrial Arts 
Head, Industrial Arts Dept. 



Freedom Elementary 
School 1953-1956 

Gonzales Union High 
School, Gonzales, Calif. 1956-1968 



3 years 
12 years 



C. Professional Affiliations 

American Vocational Association 1967 1 year 

California Industrial Arts Educa- 
tion Association l® 53 15 years 

National Education Association 1966 2 years 

D. Publ ic ations — American Industrial Arts Association, 1966 

E. Credentials 

Special Secondary Industrial Arts 
Life Diploma * 

8. 1 Vocational Education Credential 

F. Nominated for Institute by — none 



Calif. 1953 Life 

Calif. 1967 Life 

Calif. 
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lack Ballard 

A. Educational Background 

Lenoir Rhyne College 
North Carolina State College 
Univenity of North Carolina 
North Carolina State Univ. 

B. Professional Background 

Teacher, woodshop, history 

Teacher, automechanics 



Teacher G Director, Extension 
and Evening Programs 

President 



1953-1956 A.B. Soc. Sec. Ed. 
1961-1964 133 sem. TGI Educ. 

1964-1966 M. Ed. Ed. Ad. Sociology 

1966- doctoral candidate 



Granite Falls School 
Granite Falls, North Carolina 
Lee County Industrial Education 
Center, Sanford, North 
Carolina 

Davidson County Community 
College, Lexington, North 
Carolina 

Nash Technical Institute 
Rocky Mount, No. Carolina 



1956-61 5 yr. 



1961-63 2 

1963-67 4 

1967- 1 



C. Professional Affiliations 

American Vocational Association 



1961 7 years 



D. Publications — 

E. Credentials 

North Carolina 
North Carolina 

F. Nominated for Institute by — none 



Principals Certificate, Graduate level 
Social Studies 

Class A Vocational Certificate (formal 
education and 8 years experience) 



Henry A, Bauer 

A. Educational Background 

Colorado State College 
Colorado State College 
Central Washington State 



1955-58 B.A. Bus. 

1959-64 M.A. Bus. 

College 1965 sem hts. 



Speech 



B. 



Professional Background 
Distributive Education Coordinator 


Valley High School 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


1959-64 


5 yrs. 


Teacher-coordinator, Mid Manage- 
ment 


Big Bend College 
Moses Lake, Wash. 


1964-65 


1 


Director, Adult Education 


Wenatchee Valley College 
Wenatchee, Washington 


1965-67 


2 


Director, Vocational and Occupa- 
tional Education 


Wenatchee Valley College 
Wenatchee, Washington 


1967- 


1 



C. Professional Affiliations 
American Vocational Association 

D. Publications — None reported 
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E. Credentials 



Community College Certificate 
Washington Vocational Certificate 
Colorado Life Certificate 

F. Nominated for Institute by none 



Wash 


1965 


5 years 


Wash 


1965 


5 


Colorado 


1955 


Life 



Orville Bucsing 

A. Educational Background 

San Jose City College 
San Jo6e 'State College 
University of California 
San Jose State College 
Tuskegee Institute 



1959-1961 A. A. Gen. 

1961-1964 B.A. Qem.Educ. Science 

1964-1965 sem.hr. Dis. Educ. Voc. Educ. 
1966-1967 M.A. Ind. Studies 

1967 summer Voc. Ed. 



B. Professional Background 

Coordinator, Work Experience 
Education 

C. Professional Affiliations 

National Education Association 
American Vocational Association 
California Teachers Association 
California Industrial Educ. Assoc. 



San Jose Unified 




School District 




San Jose, Calif. 


1963-68 



1963 


5 years 


1963 


5 


1963 


5 


1963 


5 



D. Publications 

Program Instructor for Service Station Operation 
Behavioral Objectives for Pre -vocational Mathematics 



E» Credentials 



General Elementary-Elementary Education Grades K-8 
Special Secondary-Safety and Driver Educ. 

Senior High and Jr. College 
Standard Designated Subjects, Dis. Educ. and Work 
Experience Senior —High and Jr. Col. 

F. Nominated for Institute by none 
Anthony V. Cinriano 



A. Educational Background 

State College at Fitchburg 
Boston University 
Tufts College 
Northeastern University 
Boston University 

B. Professional Background 



194S-48 

1950 

1961 

1962 

1963 



Teacher, Related math and science 
Senior Supervisor in Education, State 
Department of Education, Boston, Mass. 

27 



B. S.E. Ind. Educ. Math 
Ed.M. Adm/Sup. 

sem. hrs. Adm/Sup 
Adm/Sup 

C. A. G. S. Adm/Sup 

1949-63 14 years 

1963-68 5 years 
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C, Professional Affiliations 

American Vocational Association 
Phi Delta Kappa 
Epsilon Pi Tau 
Guidance Association 

D. Publications — none reported to date 
E» Credentials 

Approved Teacher for Statewide Schools, Secondary and Guidance Certificate 
F. Nominated for Institute by none 



Virginia Clapp 



A. Educational Background 



Stanford University 
University of Oklahoma 
San Diego State College 
Stanford University 



1924-1927 

1942-1943 

1959 

1959-1960 B.A. Art 



Econ 



B. Professional Background 

Coordinator, Distributive Educa- 
tion and Work Experience Ed. 



Grossmont Union High 
School 



1958-68 10 years 



C. Professional Affiliations 

American Vocational Association 



1960-1968 7 years 

1960-1968 8 



CBEA, CADE, CIEA, CAWEE, CASCD 
D. Publications — none reported to date 



E. Credentials 

Special Secondary Life Diploma in Vocational 
Business Education Certificate 



Calif. I960 Life 



F. Nominated for Institute by 



Wesley P. Smith 

State Director of Vocational 

Education 



Everett Edington 
Coordinator 

Research Coordinating Unit 
California 



William E. Daniels 



A. Educational Background 

University of Idaho 
University of Idaho 



1957-1963 B.S. Bus. Econ. 

1963-1966 M. Ed. Bus. Ed. 



B. Professional Background 

Supervisor, Distributive and Adult Moscow School Dist. 



1965-1967 2 years 



Education 



Moscow, Idaho 



C. Professional Affiliations 

Am erican Vocational Association 
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D. Publications -- none reported to date 

E. Credentials 

Standard Secondary Distributive Education 
Business Education 



F. Nominated for Institute by 

Everett Samuels on 
Dean, College of Education 
University of Idaho 



Kenneth Loudermilk 

Director, Idaho Research Coordinating Unit 



Conaid P. Edwards 



A. 


Educational Background 










Miner Teachers College 


1940-46 


B.S. 


Math. 




New York University 


1949-50 


M.A. 


Admin. 




Catholic University 


1948 




Physics 




University of Maryland 


1962 




Math 


B. 


Professional Background 










Teacher, Mathematics 


D. C. Public Schools 


1948-66 




Asst Principal 


Armstrong- Adult Educa- 








tion Center 


1966-68 




Teacher —Math part-time 


Roosevelt Even. H. S. 


1958-64 




Teacher— Math part-time 


D. C.T. 


College 


1961-62 




Teacher— Math part time 


Howard University 


1966 




Teacher— Math part-time 


D.C.T. 


College (field 






centers) Ed. Television 








Series 




1964 




Asst. Principal part-time 


Roosevelt Evening H. S. 


1965-66 


c. 


Professional Affiliations 










American Vocational Association 




1966 


2 years 




National Council T eachers of Math 




1962 


7 yean 


D. 


Publications — none reported to date. 






E. 


Credentials 










Mathematics Junior High School Certificate 


D.C. 


1947 




Mathematics Senior High School Certificate 


D.C. 


1958 



F. Nominated for Institute by none 

Alfred H. Flanigin 

A. Educational Background 

Northern Wyoming Comm. Col. 
Oklahoma City University 
Oklahoma University 
University of Wyoming 
Colorado State College 



Science 

Supervision 



1949- 50 

1950- S3 
19S3-S4 
19S6-67 
1958 



19 years 
2 



L.A. 

Bus. 

B.A. Marketing Bus. Mgt. 
Educ. 

Bus. Educ. 
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B. Professional Background 

Teacher— coordinator, D.E. 
Teacher— coach 



Sheridan School District 7 
Sheridan, Wyoming 



1958-67 

1955-58 



9 

3 



C. Professional Affiliations 
American Vocational Association 

D. Publications — none reported to date. 

E. Credentials 

Standard Teaching Certificate, Distributive 
Education, Secondary 

F. Nominated for Institute by 

Bruce C, Perryman 
Director 

Wyoming Research Coordinating Unit 



Herbert P. Halberg 

A. Educational Background 

University of Hawaii 
Colorado State University 
Colorado State University 

B. Professional Background 



Wyoming 1960 7 years 



1951-1965 

1962-1963 

1965 



B. Ed. 
M. Ed. 



TGI Education 

TGI Journalism 

Adm. TGI Ed. 



Instructor, Air Frame Related 
Shop Courses* and 
Department Head, Math, Physics 
Administrative Assistant 



Honolulu Community 
College 

Honolulu Community 
College, Honolulu 



1957-67 10 years 



1967- 1 year 



C. Professional Affiliations 

American Vocational Association 

D. Publications — none reported to date. 

E. Credentials 

Professional Vocational Education Teaching Certificate 

F. Nominated for Institute by 
D. R. Lynn 

Director of Operations and Coordinator 
Hawaii Research Coordinating Unit 



Henry B. Kalani 

A. Educational Background 

University of Denver 
Michigan State University 
University of Hawaii 



1952-1956 

1958-1959 

1966 



B. S. B. A. Hotel/Rest. 

M.B.A. Bus. Admin. Hotel Mgt. 
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B. Professional Background 

Asst. Director, Food Services 
Director, Food/Housing 

Asst. Professor Institutional 
Management 

Specialist, Dept, of Labor 
Chairman, Hotel/ Restaurant Dept. 



C. Professional Affiliations 
American Vocational Association 

D. Publications — none reported to date. 

E. Credentials -- none listed 

F. Nominated for Institute by none 

lames V. Lacy, Jr. 

A. Educational Background 



Rutgers University 


1959-61 


2 years 


Michigan Technical 
University 


1962-63 


1 year 


Univer. of Hawaii 


1963-64 


1 year 


Univer. of Hawaii 


1964-65 


1 year 


Kapiolani Community 
College, Honolulu 


1965-68 


3 years 





Oregon State University 


1951-1955 








Oregon State University 


1958-1959 B.S. 


Ag.Ed. 


Ag. Eng. 




Oregon State University 


1959-1960 M. Ed. 


Ag. Ed. 


Guidance 


B. 


Professional Background 










Teacher, Vocational Agric. 


Malin, Oregon 


1960-66 


6 years 




Consultant, Secondary & 


Klamath County Sch. 








Jr. High 


District, Klamath, Falls 










Oregon 


1966-67 


1 year 




Vocational Consultant 


OCCI Mid Columbia 










Education Center 










The Dales, Oregon 


1967-68 


1 year 


c. 


Professional Affiliations 










American Vocational Association 


1960 


8 years 






Oregon Vocational Association 


1960 


8 






Oregon Council of Local Administrators 








of Occupational Education 


1966 


2 




D. 


Publications 










A Study of the Employment Opportunities, Human Resources, and Educational 




Resources of Klamath County. 








E. 


Credentials 










Standard Secondary 


Ore. 


1967 


5 year 




Vocational Supervisor 


Ore. 


1966 


5 year 


F. 


Nominated for Institute by 









Wm. G. Loomis 

State Director of Vocational Education 
Oregon Division of Com mun i t y Colleges and 
Vocational Education 
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[oe W. Lemlev 

A, Educational Background 



Northeastern State 
Oklahoma State University 
Tulsa University 

Course work completed for Ed. D. 

B. Professional Background 

Principal, High School 
Teacher, Design/drafting 
Asst. Principal, Public Schools 
Principal, Voc-Tech. School, 
Post-Secondary 



1946-1949 

1949-1952 

1962 



B. S. 
M.S. 



Ind. Ed. 

Admin. 

Admin. 



Phy.Ed. 



Council Hill, Olda. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Tulsa Area Vocational 
Technical Education 
Center, Tulsa, Olda. 



1949-52 3 years 

1952-62 10 years 

1962-65 3 years 

1965- 3 years 



C. Professional Affiliations 
Am erican Vocational Association 

D. Publications — none reported to date. 

E. Credentials 

Life Certificate, Industrial Arts 7-12 
Standard TGI Certificate-Secondary 
Standard Administrator Certificate 

F. Nominated for Institute by 

Elmer F. Femeau 

Dean, College of Education 

University of Tulsa 



1954 


14 yean 




Okla. 


1949 


Life 


Okla. 


1965 


1970 


Okla. 


1967 


1972 



Ma^nardJ^_Mathers 

A. Educational Background 

Central Michigan University 



University of Michigan 
Michigan State University 
University of Michigan 

B. Professional Background 

Teacher, Ind. Arts, Sciences, 
Drafting, Woodshop 
Coop-Coordinator ’’ 



1954-1960 

1961-1963 



B» S. Ind. Arts. 



Drafting 

Chemistry 



M.A. 

1966-1 967 2 sem hts 

1966 12 sem his 



Trade G Ind. 
Voc. Ed. 
Voc. Ed. 



C. Professional Affiliations 



D. Publications — none reported to date. 

E, Credentials 

Secondary Permanent Ind. Arts (K-12) 
Secondary Permanent Drafting/ Chem (9-12) 
Vocational Provisional-Coop and Related 
Instruction (9-12) 
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Pontiac, Mich. 


1960-65 


Township Schools, 
Mich. 


1965-68 


Ed. Society, Mich. 


Occ. Ed. Assn. 


Michigan 


I960 


Michigan 


1963 


Michigan 


1965 



5 years 
3 years 
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F. Nominated for Institute by 

Ralph C. Wenrich 

Professor of Vocational Education 

University of Michigan 



Robert Miller 

A. Educational Background 

Utah State University 
Utah State University 
Arizona State 
University of Utah 
Northern Arizona U. 
Oregon State University 

B. Professional Background 



1954-1957 

1964-1965 



B.S.E.E. Elec. Eng. 
M.1.& Iud. Ed. 



39 sem hrs 
6 sem hrs 
9 sem hrs 
6 qr. hrs. 



Imtructor, Electronics 


Northern Arizona Univ. 


1962-64 


2 yeas 


Supervisor, Industrial Ed. 


Alaska State Depart, of 
Educ. Juneau, Alaska 


1964-6B 


4 yeas 


Education Director, __ _ 


Technical Education 


Phoenix, Arizona 


1959-62 


3 yeas 


Engineer, Electronics 


Phoenix, Arizona 


1957-59 


2 yeas 


Professional Affiliations 


American Vocational Association 


1964 


2 years 




Institute of Electrical and Electronic 
Engineers 


* 

1956 


12 years 




NASSTIE 


1966 


2 yeas 




NEA 


1965 


3 yeas 





D. Publications — none reported to date, 
E» Credentials 

Professional Certificate #68 
F. Nominated for Institute by 



Alaska 



Ralph W. Matthews 

Acting Asst. Director, Vocational Education 
Alaska State Department of Education 



Robert L. Nichols 

A. Educational Background 



B. 



Texas A & I College 
Texas A & I College 

Professional Background 

Teacher, Elementary 4-5-6 
Teacher, Special Education 
Principal, Elementary School 
Examiner, Disability 
Consultant Research 



1949-1952 

1952-1956 



B.S. 

M.S. 



Geo. 

Psy. 



1952-59 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 64 
Texas Educ. Agency 1964-66 



Junior High 
Elementary 



Consult ?"* Occupational Research Texas Educ. Agency 1966-68 
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1 yr 
3 yr 
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2 yr 
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C. Professional Affiliations 

American Vocational Association 
American Vocational Education Research Association 
Texas State Teachers Association 

D. Publications — none reported to date 

E. Credentials 

Administration - all levels 
Professional Life Counselor 
Professional Life T eacher 
Elementary, Secondary, Professional Life 
Special Education, Provisional 

F. Nominated for Institute by 



1955 Life 

1966 Life 

1952 Life 

1952 Life 

1955 5 yr. 



JohnR. Guemple 

Asst* Commissioner Vocational Education 
Texas Education Agency 



Russell Paulsen 

A. Educational Background 

Westmar College 
Colorado State College 
University of Wisconsin 
University of North Dakota 
Certificate in Data Processing 



1941-1955 B* A, Bus.E*/Econ History 

1956-1959 M*A* Bus. Ed. 

1966 3 sem hrs. 

1966 7 sem hrs. 

1966 



B. Professional Background 

Instructor, Business Education, High Sdtool 
Instructor, Business Education, Junior College 
Iretructor, Business Education, Wisconsin State University 
Coordinator and Supervisor, Business Education, Marathon County 
Technical Institute, Wausau, Wise. 

Coordinator Cont<niring Education and Research, Marathon County 
Technical Institute, Wausau, Wise. 



1955-59 4 yr. 

1959-61 2 

1961-64 3 

1964-67 3 

1967- 1 



C. Professional Affiliations 
Delta Pi Epsilon 

American Vocational Association 
United Business Education Association 
MDTA Association 



D. Publications 

3 dealing with Business Education, 1962, 1963, 1964 

E. Credentials 

Wisconsin Business Education Coordinator Certificate Wise. 1967 

Minnesota, Secondary G Jr. College, Bus. Ed. Certificate Minn. 1969 

Life Certificate, Secondary Bus. Ed. Colo. 

F. Nominated for Institute by none 
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lohn L. Peterson 

A. Educational Background 
Kent State University 



1950 M.A. TGI 



B, Professional Background 
Teacher, TGI 

Training Supervisor, Tmg. Dept. 
Supervisor, M.D.T. 

Asst. Principal 



Kent State University 1952-56 

Firestone Tire Co, 1956-64 

Phoenix Union H, S, 1964-66 

Area Vocational Center, 

Phoenix Union High School 
Phoenix, Arizona 1966-68 



4 years 
9 years 
2 years 



2 years 



C. Professional Affiliations 
American Vocational Association 

D. Publications — none reported to date. 

E. Credentials 

Arizona Administration and Teaching, 
Vocational Education 

F. Nominated for Institute by none 



1949 Life 



1967 5 years 



Bill G. Powers 



A. Educational Background 



Oklahoma State University 
Oklahoma State University 
.Oklahoma State University and 



1948-1952 

1952-1958 

1958-1967 



Tulsa University 

Colorado State University summer 1966 

Oregon State University summer 1967 



B. S. 
M.S. 



5 sem hr. 



Voc, Ag, Econ. 

Voc. Ag. Adm. 

H. Ed. Adm. 

Voc. Tech'l Ed. 



B. 



Professional Background 

Instructor, Vocational Agriculture 
Director, Short Course 
Imtructor, Vocational Agriculture 
Asst. Dean, of Men 
Dean of Students 
Asst. Dean of Men 
Coordinator, Technical Education 
State Supervisor, Technical Educ. 
Research Associate, Technical Ed. 



Mountain Park Public School 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater Public Schools 
Oklahoma State University 
Eastern Oklahoma A G M ; 
Oklahoma State University 
Eastern Oklahoma A G M 
Okla. State Board for Voc. Ed. 
Oklahoma State University 



C. Professional Affiliations 

American Vocational Association 
Oklahoma Vocational Association 
Oklahoma Education Association 
American Technical Education Association 



1953 

1953 

1953 

1964 



D. Publications 

Master's thesis; 4 Federal Proposals, all approved and funded. 
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1953-55 

1955-58 

1958- 59 

1959- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 65 

1965- 66 

1966- 67 
1967 



9 years 
9 years 
15 years 
4 years 



2 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 
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E. Credentials 

Vocational Certificate 
Counselor's Certificate 
Administrator's Certificate 

F. Nominated for Institute by none 



Okla. 1958 5 yrs. 

Qualified but not requested 
Qualified but not requested 



William E. Reynolds 

A. Educational Background 

Northeast Missouri State Col. 
University of Illinois 
Millikin University 
Southern Illinois University 
Oregon State University 

B. Professional Background 

Teacher, Junior High 
Dept. Head, Tech Drafting 
Director, Vocational Ed. 
Director, 



1946-1950 B. S. 

1957-1959 M.S. 

1954 10 sem his. 

1967 4 sem hrs. 

1967 6 sem his. 



Ind. Aits. Science 

Ind.Ed.Adm. 



School Dist. #61, Decatur 
School Dist. #61, Decatur 
School Dist. #61, Decatur 
Mid Valley Area Vocational 
Center, Maple Fade, 111. 



1949-57 8 yr. 

1957-64 7 yr. 

1964-67 3 yr. 

1967-68 1 yr. 



C. Professional Affiliations 

American Vocational Association 
Illinois Vocational Association 
Phi Delta Kappa 



1952 

1952 

1968 



D. Publications 

"Occupational Talent Search" (co-author) 
Illinois Vocational Progress -- various articles 

E. Credentials 

All Grade Supervisor Certificate (K-14) 

F. Nominated for Institute by 

Vernon Burge ner 
Coordinator 

Illinois Research Coordinating Unit 



16 years. 
16 years. 
1 year 



1964 non-expiring 



Welcome Rumbaugh 

A. Educational Background 

Oregon State University 
Oregon State University 
Portland State College 

B. Professional Background 

Instructor, Vocational 
Vocational Technical Supervisor 



1941-52 B.S. Ag. Ed. Science 

1955-62 M. Ed. Ed. TGI 

1962 12 sem hrs. Ad. 



Columbia County Schools 
Lane County Intermediate 
. Education District, 
Eugene, Ore. 
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1955-66 

1966-68 



11 yr. 



2 yr. 
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C. Professional Affiliations 





American Vocational Association 


1952 


15 years 






O.E.A. 


1952 


15 years 






N.C.L.A. 


1967 


1 year 




D. 


Publications — none reported to date 








E. 


Credentials 










Secondary Principals Certificate 


Ore. 


1965 


1970 




Vocational Agriculture Certificate 


Ore. 


1964 


1969 




Regular Secondary Certificate 


Ore. 


1964 


1969 


F. 


Nominated for Institute by 










William G. Loomis 










State Director of Vocational Education 
Oregon State Division of Community Colleges 








and Vocational Education 








Thomas J. 


Straka 








A. 


Educational Background 
Washington State University 


1945-49 B.S. 


Ag. Ed. 


Ag. Engr. 
Chemistry 


B. 


Professional Background 










Teacher, Vocational Agriculture 


Lake Stevens Schools 


1949-63 


15 yean 




Dept. Head, Voc. Agriculture 


Kent Public Schools 


1963-64 


1 year 




Coordinator, Pre-Vocational Ed. 


Kent Public Schools 


1964-66 


2 yean 




Director, Vocational Education 


Kent Public Schools 


1966-68 


2 yean 


c. 


Professional Affiliations 










American Vocational Association 


1949 


19 years 






Washington Vocational Association 


1949 


19 years 






Washington Education Association 


1949 


19 years 






National Industrial Arts Association 


1966 


2 years 




D. 


Publications — none reported to date 






E. 


Credentials 










Vocational Directors Certificate 


Washington 


1966 


1969 




Vocational Certificate 


Washington 


1964 


1969 




General Certificate 


Washington 


1967 


1970 



F. Nominated for Institute by 



Ernest Kramer 

Asst. Supt. Public Instruction for Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
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Angelo J. Tedesco 

A, Educational Background 

Providence College 
University of Connecticut 
Wesleyan University 
Central Conn. St. Teacher* 



B. Professional Background 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Consultant, Program Development 



1951-55 B. A. Educ. History-English 

1956-57 Hiitory-Engliih 

1958-59 History-English 

1961-64 M.A, Ad.Voc.Ed. 



Torrington Tech School 


1956-57 


1 yr. 


Waterbury T ech School 


1957-63 


7 yr. 


State Dept, of Education 


1963-68 


S yfw 



C. Professional Affiliations 
American Vocational Association 

D. Publications — none reported to date. 



13 yean 



E. Credentials 

Standard Teaching Certificate High School 
Social Studies, History, English 
State Supervison Certificate 

F. Nominated for Institite by 



Conn. 

Conn. 



1955 

1967 



Joseph % Murphy 

State Director of Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 

Harvev C. Thiel 



A. Educational Background 

Montana State 
Rocky Mountain College 
Arizona State College 
Stanford University 
Southern Nevada University 



1946-48 

1949-52 B.S, Ind. Aits. Health GP. E, 

1959-63 M.A. Ind. Arts I.D.S. 

1963 

1956-65 



B, Professional Background 
Instructor 

Instructor, Chairman Voc. Dejn. 
Counselor, MDTA 



State Supervisor, TGI Educ. 
Area Administrator 



Klein High School 
Rancho High School, Clark 
County School District 
State Division, Vocational 
Technical and Adult Educ. 
Carson City 

State Division, Vocational 
Education Division 
State Division Vocational, 
and Adult Education, Las 



1952-53 


1 yr 


1953-63 


10 yr 



1964-65 


1 yr. 


Technical 




1965-67 


2 yr. 



Technical 
Vegas 1967- 



C, Professional Affiliations 

American Vocational Association 
Nevada Industrial Education Association 
Nevada Vocational Association 



1959 

1959 

1959 



9 years 
9 years 
9 years 
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D. Publication! — none reported to date. 

E. Credentials 

High School Professional-Secondary Certificate 
Vocational Teaching Certificate, Sec. 

Vocational Technical Administrative Professional Certificate 
Administrative Professional Certificate 

F. Nominated for Institute by 

JohnW. Bunten 

State Director Vocational Technical Education 
State Department of Education 



Bfllv T. Vice 



A. 



B. 



Educational Background 

Berea College, Berea, Ky. 
University of Kentucky 
The Ohio State University 

Professional Background 

Teacher of Agriculture 
Specialism-Instructional Materials 



1957-61 B. S. 


Agriculture 


Science 


1961-68 M.S. 


Agr.Ed. 


Agriculture 


Bourbon County, tyr. 


1962-66 


4 years 


University of Ky. 


1966-68 


2 yeas 



C. 



D. 



Professional Affiliations 



American Vocational Association 
Kentucky Vocational Association 
National Education Association 
Kentucky Education Association 
Kentucky Vocational-Ag. Teachers 
Association 
Phi Delta Kappa 
Phi Kappa Phi 



1962 to present 
1962 to present 
1962 to present 
1962 to present 

1962 to present 



Publications (available from the Instructional Materials Laboratory, 1S1 Taylor Education 
Building, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky, d0S06 



Chemical Properties of Soils 
Soil Management for Efficient Land use 
Soil in Relation to Crops 
Principles of Plant Growth 
Propagation of Plante by Seeds 
Vegetative Propagation of Plants 
Keeping Records 

Summarizing, Analysing and Using Records 

Selecting and Planning Agricultural Experience Programs 

Scheduling and Planning the Carrying Out of Improved Practices in Agriculture 

Keeping Livestock Healthy 
Beef Production 

"Focus" — a teaching materials newsletter 



E, Credentials 

Standard in Vocational Agriculture (Sec. ) 
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F, Nominated for Institute by 



George L. Luster 

Director, Instructional Materials 

University of Kentucky 



DewainJVashburn 

A. Educational Background 



B. 



Utah State University 
Utah State University 
Utah State University 
University of Utah 

Professional Background 



1941-42 

1946-49 

1956-S9 

1950-51 



Wood woik 
Wood work 



lad. Ed. 

B.S. Ind. Ed. 

M.S. SduAd. 
+45semhn. Adm. , Voc. Ed. 



Instructor, Ind. Arts 
Instructor, Ind. Arts 
Principal, High School 
Director, 



Elsinore Jr. High 
South Sevier High 
North Sevier 
Sevier Valley Tech, 



1945-1949 

1949-1961 

1961-63 



4 years 
12 yr. 

2 years 



C, Professional Affiliations 

American Vocational Association 
Utah Vocational Association 
Utah Education Association 

D, Publications — none reported to date 

E, Credentials 

General Administrations Secondary-Elem. 
Vocational Education Administration 
Guidance Counselor Certificate 
Driver Education Certificate 
General Secondary Teachers Certificate 
Class A Industrial Arts Certificate 

Nominated for Institute by 



Utah 


1963—68 


5 yes 


1951 


17 years 




1960 


8 years 




1945 


23 years 




Utah 


1959 


9 years 


Utah 


1959 


9 yean 


Utah 


1963 


5 yean 


Utah 


1955 


6 yean 


Utah 


1948 


20 yean 


Utah 


1948 


20 yean 



F. 



Marks Nichols 

State Director of Vocational Education 
Utah State Board of Education 



John Stephens 
Director 

Utah Research Coordinating Unit 



Clifford Zenor 

A. Educational Background 



Bradley University 
University of Illinois 



1958-61 

1961-66 



B.S, 

M.S, 



Voc. Ed. 
Voc. Ed. 



Admin. 



B. Professional Background 

Teacher, Machine shop, welding 



Supervisor of Curriculum 



Moline Board of Education, 
Moline, Illinois 
State Board of Education, 
Madison, Wisconsin 



1961-66 

1966-68 
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C. Professional Affiliations 
American Vocational Association 

D. Publications — none reported to date, 

E, Credentials 

Supervisor of Vocational -Technical and Adult 
Education certificate 

F, Nominated for Institute by 



Wisconsin 



G» L. Greiber 

State Director of Vocation, Technical and Adult Education 
Wisconsin State Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education 



APPENDIX D 



Administrative Staff, Resident Faculty, and Visiting Lecturers 
for Curriculum Development Institute 
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Administrative Staff 



Dr. T. Antoinette Ryan Director, Research Coordinating Unit 
Institute Director School of Education 



Dr. Victor Doherty Director, Administrative Research Department 

Institute Coordinator Portland Public Schools 



William S. Fraser Graduate Student, Agricultural Education 

Assistant Coordinator Oregon State University 



David Phillips Graduate Student, Forest Management 

Assistant Coordinator Oregon State University 



Mrs. Anita Whittle School of Education 

Administrative Assistant Oregon State University 



Mrs. Sandra Phillips 
Secretary 



School of Education 
Oregon State University 



Resident Faculty 



Dr. Henry A. Ten Pas, Chairman, Division of Vocational Education, 
Adult Education and Community Colleges, School of Education, 
Oregon State University 

Dr. Pat Atteberry, Head, Department of Industrial Education, Oregon 
State University 

Dr. May DuBois, Head, Department of Home Economics Education, 
Oregon State University 

Dr. C. T. Yerian, Head, Department of Business Education and 
Secretarial Science, Oregon State University 



Visiting Lecturers 

Dr. Dwight Allen, Associate Professor, and Director, Flexible 
Scheduling Project, Stanford University, California 
(Represented by Dr. Jack McLeod) 

Dr. Dorothy Barnes, Director, Tongue Point Job Corps Center, 
Astoria, Oregon 43 
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Dr. Jack E. Brookins, President, Southwestern Oregon Community 
College, Coos Bay, Oregon 

Eldon Cone, Director, Oregon State Employment Service, Salem, 

Oregon (Represented by Bruce McKinlay) 

Dr. R. E. Daggett, Program Director, Tongue Point Job Corps 
Center, Astoria, Oregon 

Dr. John D. XTrumboltz, Professor of Education and Psychology, 

Stanford University 

Dr. Wm. G. Loomis, State Director of Vocational Education, Salem, 
Oregon 

Patrick J. Mailey, Head, Data Processing Department, Vocational 
Technical Division, Clover Park School Dist. 400, Lakewood 
Center, Washington 

Dr. V. Anthony Maniscalco, Assistant Director, Center of Technological 
Education, San Francisco State College 

Dr. H. V. Me Abe e, Deputy Director, Tongue Point Job Corps Center, 
Astoria, Oregon 

Dr. Gordon McCloskey, Professor of Education, Washington State 
University, Pullman, Washington 

Bruce McKinlay, Labor Analyst, Oregon State Employment Service, 
Eugene, Oregon 

Dr. Jack McLeod, Assistant Director, Flexible Scheduling for 
Vocational Education through Computer Use, Stanford 
University 

Aki Nishimura, Vice Principal, Benson Polytechnic High School, 
Portland, Oregon 

James O'Gara, Director, Vocational Education, Portland Public 
Schools, Portland, Oregon 

Dale Pinckney, Supervisor of Curriculum Development, Division of 

Community Colleges and Vocational Education, Salem, Oregon 

Dr. Gordon L. Quick, Supervisor, Teacher Training, Clover Park 
School Dist. 400, Lakewood Center, Washington 
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Marvin R. Rasmussen, Principal, Benson Polytechnic High School, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Darrell L. Ward, Coordinator, Vocational Teacher Education, 
Division of Continuing Education, Salem Oregon 

u S Office of Education personnel invited to serve as visiting 

lecturers but unable to accept due to federal restrictions on travel 

included the following: 

Dr. David Bushnell, Director, Division of Comprehensive and 
Vocational Education Research 

Dr. Mary Lee Hurt, Research Associate, Division of Comprehensive 
and Vocational Education Research 

Dr. Otto Legg, Assistant Director, Program Planning and Develop- 
ment, Division of Vocational and Technical Education 

Mrs. Sylvia G. McCollum, Program Planning Officer, Division of 
Comprehensive and Vocational Education Researc 
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June 18 , 1967 2:00 to 5:30 P. M. 



Welcome and Introductions Dr * T - Antoinette Ryan 

University Registration 
Refreshments 

Program Preview Dr. T. Antoinette Ryan 

General Information 

University facilities, regulations 

Participant travel, subsistence 

Tours, trips, summer cultural program 

Program purposes and schedule of activities 

Participant packets of program materials 

Task Force project 

Question-Answer Session 



June 19, 1967 9:00 A. M. to 4:00 P. M. 

Presentation: A Decision Model of Curriculum Development 

Dr. T. Antoinette Ryan 

Discussion Groups Leaders: Angelo Tedesco 

Thomas Straka 

Reports of vocational education programs Institute Participants 



June 20, 1967 9:00 A. M. to 4:00 P. M. 

Discussion: Taxonomies of Behavioral Objectives 

Moderator: Dr. Victor Doherty 

Discussion Groups Leaders: Dr. James Alb racht 

Anthony Cipriano 

Presentation: Pre- technology Program: An Operational; Framework for 

Curriculum Development 

Dr. Anthony Maniscalco 
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Question- Answer Session 

Summary Statement: Dr. Victory Doherty 

T„r, 0 21. 1967 9:00 A. M. to 4:00 P. M. 

Presentation: Definition of Objectives 

Dr. T. Antoinette Ryan 



Presentation: Philosophy of Vocational Education 

Dr. Henry A. Ten Pas 

Discussion Groups Leaders: Bill Allgood 

Clifford Zenor 

Presentation: Knowledge Clusters in Curriculum Development 

Dr. Gordon McCloskey 

Question- Answer Session 

Summary Statement: Dr. Victor Doherty 

June 22. 1967 9:00 A. M. to 4:00 P. M. 

Discussion: Developing an Organic Curriculum 

Moderator: Dr. Victor Doherty 

Discussion Groups Leaders: Herbert Halbert 

Alfred Flanigin 

Presentation: Vocational Education Curricula Based on Occupational 

Clusters 

Dr. William G. Loomis and 
Dale Pinckney 

Question- Answer Session 

Summary Statement: Dr. Victor Doherty 
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June 23, 1967 9:00 A. M. to 4:00 P. M. 

Discussion: Developing the Vocational Course 

Moderator: Dr. Victor Doherty 

Discussion Groups Leaders: Robert Nichols 

William Reynolds 

Task Force Assignment: Developing a Curriculum Guide 

Task Group Leaders: Angelo Tedesco, Conrad Edwards, 

Clifford Zenor, Orville Buesing, 

Joe Lemley, Virginia Clapp 

5:00 to 8:00 P. M. 

Informal Social Hour for Institute Participants, 

Oregon State University Faculty and State Department of 
Education Personnel 

Dr. T. Antoinette Ryan, Hostess 

June 26, 1967 9:00 A. M. to 4:00 P. M. 

Discussion: Planning and Organizing Curriculum 

Moderator: Dr. Victor Doherty 

Dis cuss ion Groups Leaders: Aaron Ahn 

Jack Ballard 

Presentation: Using Employment Data in Planning Vocational 

Education Curricula 

Bruce McKinlay 

Question- Answer Session 

Summary Statement: Dr. Victor Doherty 



June 27, 1967 9:00 A.M. to 4:00 P. M. 

Presentation: Meeting Needs of Disadvantaged Youth 

Dr. Victor Doherty 

Discussion Groups Leaders: James Lacy 

Bill Powers 
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Presentation: Using Information about Human Resources, Occupational 

Opportunities and Educational Resources in Curriculum 
Development 

Dr. William G. Loomis and Dale Pinckney 

Discussion Leaders: Angelo Tedesco, Conard Edwards, 

Clifford Zenor, Orville Buesing, 
Joe Lemley, Virginia Clapp 



Summary Statement: Dr. Victor Doherty 



June 28, 1967 9:00 A. M. to 4:00 P. M. 



Pre sentation: 



Discussion 



Presentation: 



Presentation: 



Developing Special Curricula for Students with Special Needs 

Dr. Victor Doherty 

Leaders: Dewain Washburn 
Conard Edwards 

Meeting Needs of Disadvantaged Youth 

Dr. T. Antoinette Ryan 

Perspectives and Questions for Vocational Education 

James O' Gara 



Reaction Groups 

Summary Statement: Dr. Victor Doherty 

6:00 to 9:00 P. M. 

No- host Picnic for Institute Participants 



June 29, 1967 9:00 A. M. to 4:00 P. M. 

Discussion: Significance of Work Experience to Youth 

Orville Buesing, Robert Miller and 

Virginia Clapp 

Discussion Groups Leaders: Maynard Mathers 

Henry Bauer 

Task Force Assignment: Developing a Curriculum Guide 
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Task Group Leaders: Angelo Tedesco, Conard Edwards, 

Clifford Zenor, Orville Bueeing, 

Joe Lemley, Virginia Clapp 

June 30, 1967 

Discussion: Considering the Learners in Developing Curriculum 

Moderator: Dr. Victor Doherty 

Discussion Groups Leaders: Joe Lemley 

Henry Kalani 

Presentation: Elective High School Plan 

Dr. Gordon L. Quick 



Question- Answer Session 

Summary Statement: Dr. Victor Doherty 



July 3, 1967 9:00 A. M. to 4:00 P. M. 

Discussion: Function of Task Analysis in Developing Lesson Units 

Moderator: Dr. Victor Doherty 

Discussion Groups Leaders: Russell Paulsen 

Virginia Clapp 

Presentation: Flexible Scheduling for Vocational Education Through 

Computer Use 

Dr. Jack McLeod 



Reaction Groups 

Summary Statement: Dr. Victor Doherty 

July 5, 1967 9:00 A. M. to 4:00 P. M. 

Discussion: Developing Lesson Units 

Moderator: Dr. Victor Doherty 

Leaders: John Peterson 

Bill Daniels 



Discussion Groups 
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Presentation: Occupational Preparation of Individuals for Work 

Dr. Pat Atteberry 

Reaction Groups 

Film: Tongue Point Job Corps Center 

Task Force Assignment: Developing a Curriculum Guide 

July 6, 1967 9:00 A. M. to 4:00 P. M. 

Discussion: Planning Sequence of Instructional Units and Identifying 
Sources of Instructional Materials 

Moderator: Dr. Victor Doherty 

General Discussion Session Chairmen: Robert Miller 

Welcome Rumbaugh 



Presentation: Using a Systems Approach 

Dr. Patrick J. Mailey 



Question- Answer Session 

Summary Statement: Dr. Victor Doherty 

July 7, 1967 7:00 A. M. to 10:00 P. M. 

Guided Tour: Benson Polytechnic High School, Portland. 

Moderators: Dr. Marvin Rasmussen 

Aki Nishimura 

Guided Tour: Tongue Point Job Corps Center, Astoria 

Moderators: Dr. Dorothy Barnes, Dr. H. V. McAbee 

Mr. Robert E. Daggett 



No host dinner, Portland, Oregon 
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July 10, 1967 9:00 A. M. to 4:00 P. M. 

Discussion: Clustering Approach to Development of Curriculum for 
Six Technologies 

Chairmen: Wade Anderson 

Harvey Thiel 



Presentation: Evaluation of Vocational Education Programs 

Dr. John D. Krumboltz 



Question and answer session 



July 11, 1967 9:00 A. M. to 4:00 P. M. 

Discussion: Evaluation of Vocational Education 

Moderator: Dr. Victor Doherty 

Presentation: The Home Economics Curriculum 

Dr. May DuBois 



Reaction Groups 

Task Force Assignment: Developing a Curriculum Guide 

Task Group Leaders: Angelo Tedesco, Conard Edwards, 

Clifford Zenor, Orville Buesing, 
Joe Lemley, Virginia Clapp 



July 12, 1967 9:00 A. M. to 4:00 P. M. 



Guided Tour. Industrial Education Department, Oregon State University 

Host: Dr. Pat Atteberry 



Task Force Assignment: Developing a Curriculum Guide 

Task Group Leaders: Angelo Tedesco, Conard Edwards, 

Clifford Zenor, Orville Buesing, 
Joe Lemley, Virginia Clapp 



Presentation: 



Oregon Program of Vocational Education Leadership 
Development 

Darrell L. Ward 



Task Force Assignment: Developing a Curriculum Guide 
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July 13, 1967 9:00 A. M. to 4:00 P. M. 

Task Force Assignment: Developing a Curriculum Guide 

Dr. James Albracht, Chairman 

Presentation: Challenges of Vocational Education 

Dr. Jack Brookins 



Institute Evaluation 



Review and Closing Remarks: Dr. T. Antoinette Ryan 
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June 18 



Program Preview: Institute on Vocational Education Curriculum 

Development 



June 19 



A Decision Model of Curriculum Development -- Dr. T. Antoinette Ryan 



June 20 



Pre -technology Program: An Operational Framework for Curriculum 

Development -- Anthony Maniscalco 



June 21 



Definition of Objectives -- T. Antoinette Ryan 



Philosophy: Base for Curriculum Design -- Henry A. Ten Pas 
Knowledge Clusters in Curriculum Development -- Gordon McCloskey 

June 22 



Developing a Job Cluster Approach to Vocational Education 
G. Loomis and Dale Pinckney 



-- William 



June 26 



Using Employment Data in Planning Vocational Education Curricula 
Bruce McKinlay (Representing Eldon Cone) 



June 27 



Using Information about Human Resources, Occupational Opportunities 
and Educational Resources in Curriculum -- William G. Loomis 
and Dale Pinckney 



June 28 



Developing Special Curricula for Students with Special Needs -- Victor 
Doherty 



Meeting Needs of Disadvantaged Youth — T. Antoinette Ryan 



Perspectives and Questions for Vocational Education -- James O'Gara 
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June 30 

Elective High School Plan -- Gordon L. Quick 

July 3 

Flexible Scheduling for Vocational Education Through Computer Use - 
Jack McLeod (Representing Dwight Allen) 

July 5 

Occupational Preparation of Individuals for Work -- Pat H. Atteberry 

July 6 

Using a Systems Approach -- Patrick J. Mailey 

July 7 

Vocational Education at Benson Polytechnic High School -- Marvin 
Rasmussen and Aki Nishimura 

Tongue Point Job Corps Center Program and Purposes -- Dorothy 
Barnes, H. V. McAbee, and Robert E. Daggett 

July 10 

Evaluation of Vocational Education Programs -- John D. Krumboltz 

July 11 

Home Economics Curriculum -- May DuBois 

July 12 

Oregon Program of Vocational Education Leadership Development 
Darrell L. Ward 

July 13 

Challenges of Vocational Education -- Jack E. Brookins 
Review and Closing Remarks -- T. Antoinette Ryan 
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PREVIEW: INSTITUTE ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

* 

T. Antoinette Ryan 



It is my pleasure to welcome you to this national institute on vocational education curriculum 
development, and to extend to you greetings from Dr, Franklin R. Zeran, Dean of the School of 
Education and Dr. William G. Loomis, State Director of Vocational Education. The vocational 
education faculty of Oregon State University and the state vocational staff join me in expressing 
pleasure at having the opportunity of hosting this national vocational education training program. 

We feel justly proud to have in Oregon as participants of the institute thirty leaders in vocational 
education. You come to this institute from state departments of education, Research Coordinating 
Units, community colleges and technical institutes, area vocational centers, public secondary 
schools, and institutions of higher education. You represent twenty-one states, from Massachusetts 
to Hawaii; from Texas to Alaska. You are men and women of accomplishment. You have been 
involved in significant aspects of the forward thrust implemented in vocational technical education 
since passage of the Vocational Education Act of 1963. The contributions of many of you to the 
building of a dynamic, prestigious vocational education curriculum antedates the 1963 Act. You 
currently are participating in a variety of exciting and noteworthy undertakings in vocational educa- 
tion. You were selected as participants in the institute because of your demonstrated leadership. 
Thus, we assume that you have come with a strong background; diat you have characteristics and 
traits of leadership, and that you are in positions in which you can implement leadership roles. It 
is our aim through the institute program to equip you with practical skills and to add to your 
theoretical knowledge so you can more effectively implement the role of change agent. It is our 
hope that when you return to your respective homes that you will be agents of change— to the end 
of improving and expanding vocational technical education. I would hazard a guess that this will 
not be an easy task for you. You probably will encounter resistance and face obstacles. Change 
is not easy to effect. Still, it is cur hope that you will gain through this institute additional 
strength in knowledge and skills; thus improving your chances of effectively acting as an agent of 
change. 



The institute, supported by the U. S. Office of Education Division of Comprehensive and 
Vocational Education Research, is intended to ierve as a vehicle through which you can be prepared 
to make even more significant contribution*' to vocational-technical education than you are making 
at the present time. The institute was planned in consort with the U. S. Office of Education 
Divisions of Comprehensive and Vocational Education Research and Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education, and the State Department of Education. It is the hope of all those involved in * 
pl annin g the institute that it will lead to improvement and expansion of vocational technical educa- 
tion through continuing improvement and expansion of quality vocational education curriculum. 

The purpose of this institute is to equip vocational education leaders— that is, you, the 
participants— with practical skills and theoretical knowledge requisite to effective implementation 
of the change agent role in vocational education curriculum development. Specifically the objectives 
of the institute are, first, for you to acquire added knowledge and understanding of curriculum design 
and theory; second, for you to become more familiar with advances and innovative programs and 
practices in vocational technical education; and third, for you to become proficient in using a 
decision model of curriculum development. The program to achieve institute objectives will include 



T. Antoinette Ryan, Institute Director, and Director, Research Coordinating Unit, Oregon 



State University. 
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lectures, discussion and reaction groups, and question- answer sessions; outside readings of selected 
reference materials; and work on a task force project— the development of a curriculum guide. 

What are your responsibilities? I anticipate that each of you will be an active participant. This 
means active participation in all facets of the institute. We intend to have thirty vocational educa- 
tion leaders as participants, and will bring in as resource persons selected specialists in vocational 
education and related disciplines to share with participants results of relevant research, descriptions 
of innovative programs, statements of approaches and challenges. You will be expected to do 
assigned readings. Nine of the eleven references listed on your reading list are included in your 
packet. The other two are on reserve in the reserve book room of the library. In addition to the 
assigned readings, you can do as much reading of supplementary materials as you wish. If you do 
outside reading over and beyond what is assigned, and summarize your reading?, we will 
duplicate and distribute these materials to all participants. The readings are designed to assist in 
building a background of information, relevant to our purpose. In the task force project, you will 
work in six task groups to develop a guide for curriculum development. The outline of this project 
is included in your packet. On page three of the syllabus a topical outline of the institute program 
is given to provide an overview for the sequence of the four-week period. You will note that some 
time will be devoted in week one to consideration of a philosophical base, the defining of a cur- 
riculum development model, and the defining of objectives. Week two will be concerned with the 
information dimension of curriculum design, the kinds of information needed, sources of information, 
selection of information, and identification of relevant reliable information. In week three we will 
be looking to the use of information in making curriculum decisions; and finally, in week four, we 
will be concerned with measurement and evaluation of vocational education curricula. 

The program is intensive and demanding. However, it is my fervent hope that, despite the 
high level energy input requirement of the program, you will find this to be a memorable experience— 
not only on account of the satisfaction which you will derive from realizing your contribution to 
improvement and expansion of quality vocational technical education, but also because of the 
pleasure you will have in developing new acquaintances and sharing experiences with kindred souls. 

I hope that out of this four-week program some lasting friendships and professional attachments will 
be made. It is my firm belief that through the pooling of resources and the working together much 
progress will be made in making vocational education the education of this era. 

The success of this institute rests mainly in your hands. You have a big task to do whil^ you 
are here. You will have an even larger responsibility in implementing the institute ideas and con- 
cepts after you return to your positions of leadership. What you do here in the next four v, eeks will 
be important to the future of vocational technical education. What you will do in the next years 
in your respective leadership roles can make a significant impact on the future of vocational technical 
education. I can only offer you the challenge. I am sure you will rise to meet it. 

Once again, let me say, on behalf of Dean Zeran and the vocational education faculty at 
Oregon State University, and Dr. William G. Loomis and his staff in the Division of Community 
Colleges and Vocational Education, "Welcome to this national institute on vocational education 
curriculum development. " We are glad to have you here. I hope you will enjoy and benefit from 
your institute experience. 
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of mutual reciprocity between the culture and the individual. Culture sets limits as to what 
individuals can do, determining the kinds of behaviors appropriate to a group or subgroup. Vocational 
education in this society is concerned with preparing individuals so they can effectively function in 
and contribute to a rapidly changing technological culture. 

The third dimension of the curriculum development foundation is a set of values. Our value 
system is an outgrowth of the Christian Judaic ethic, democratic idealism, and classical economics. 
Out of this background we have developed a basic set of core values implementing our democratic 
society. Values are the reflections of that which is prized. A value is what is considered worthwhile. 
Values have motivating, directing and standardizing qualities, and serve as expressions of preference. 
Every choice is an implementation of valuing. Conflict often arises from the inability to reconcile 
two sets of values operating side by side. In this society we have at the same time plurality and 
universality of values. Since that which is prized is a function of time and place, we have in this 
society today a plurality of value systems. In some subgroups work is highly prized, and constitutes 
a key value. At the same time, in other settings, work is devalued, and this is often reflected in an 
image of vocational education. Despite the plurality of values, unique to time and place, there is 
a universal set of basic core values, on which there is general acceptance and concurrence: concern 
for the individual; opportunity for equalaity; freedom of the individual; worth of cooperation; belief 
in reason; and faith in the future. Vocational education cannot implement its purpose apart from 
consideration of what is valued. 

The fourth dimension of the curriculum base is the individual. Every individual has 
potentialities for learning. Every individual possesses a unique set of characteristics— needs, 
aptitudes, interests, abilities. I know of no individual of whom I could say, "He has learned all he 
is capable of learning. " A tragedy of our society today is not lack of talent, but waste of talent. 

Each person has limits on what he can learn, but few if any ever approach the limits. A primary 
function of education is to provide opportunity for discovering and developing talents of all individuals 
in the society. Education should be geared to the needs of the individuals, and designed to assist the 
individual to’ achieve realization of his full potentialities. In a democratic society, vocational 
education should be democratic education; that is, broad-based education meeting the needs of all 
individuals through development of basic skills, common knowledges and core values together with 
preparation in differentiated and specialized skills, knowledge, and attitudes appropriate for effective 
participation in the world of work. 

The structure of the curriculum development foundation comprises four factors, society , the 
social relations and structures of a group of people— the world of work; culture , the way people live 
and work together; values , that which is prized, the desired; and individuals , their unique character- 
istics, basic needs, potentialities for change. 

Out of this four-fold base grow the descriptions of changes to be achieved in individuals 
through the educative process, that is, the objectives of education. The task of curriculum develop- 
ment is the task of developing from available resources a contrived environment which will meet 
the needs of individual learners and at the same time achieve the objectives of education, developing 
the individuals 1 knowledges, understandings, attitudes, skills essential to effective and satisfying 
participation in the culture. 

To develop a learning environment which is efficient and effective requires a strategy for 
making the decisions most likely to eventuate in a curriculum which is comprehensive, broad-based, 
and balanced, articulated vertically and horizontally, related to needs of individuals, related to 
realities of society, implementing basic core values, geared to primary cultural demands of the 
group, and realistic, practical, and possible to contrive. 



; 
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The strategy of curriculum design to which 1 subscribe is, in fact, a systems approach. The 
strategy has much in common with the strategy of research. What do we mean by research? We 
refer to a formalized, foresighted, not far-sighted, systematic, intrinsic process of seeking answers 
to hypothesized problems using the scientific method. What are the components of research? The 
research strategy encompasses a number of steps, each of which must be implemented expertly and 
precisely. The researcher, in attempting to find answers to a set of questions must, first, define a 
resear chable problem; second, state objectives which, if achieved, would alleviate the problem to 
some appreciable extent; third, survey the literature to see what has been done that relates to the 
problem; fourth, identify factors or procedures expected to alleviate the problem; fifth generate 
hypotheses implementing objectives and procedures; fifth select and use an appropriate experimental 
design to test the hypotheses; and finally, after imposing the procedural plan measure outcomes 
and evaluate results. 



Research and curriculum development have three things in common- -both implement the 
same general steps; both require going in circles; and both demand a full measure of commitment. 
One strategy of curriculum development, then, is a systems approach, implementing a research 
model with the curriculum builder functioning as a decision-maker, each decision deriving from 
logical consideration of assumptions about individuals, culture, values, and society. The structural 
base to curriculum development was seen as a four-sided figure. The strategy can be fitted to a 
circle, having six cross-points, at 12, 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 o'clock, with each cross-point representing 
an essential step in effective curriculum design. 

What are the steps of this curriculum strategy? Before implementing the first step, “the 
situation must be identified. Research begins with identification of a researchable problem. It ill 
behooves a researcher to look for new ways to get more money to do unimportant thing)!. The same 
is true in curriculum development. Curriculum building starts with identifying the situation. What 
& the situation with regard to human resources, employment opportunities, educational resources? 
What are existing and anticipated conditions of imbalance? What is needed to solve conditions of 
imbalance? At this poir+, in vocational education, attention must be given to identifying not only 
employment needs, but also the worker behaviors essential to meeting these needs. In identifying 
the situation, the researcher 'and curriculum builder must consider aspects of feasibility and 
practicality of trying to cope with the situation. They must look to questions such as, Is the situation 
critical, demanding attention? Is the educational undertaking that might alleviate the situation 
one that can be managed? Is it timely? Is there enough time? Are there resources to support it? 
Only after this initial assessment of the field does the curriculum strategy begin. 

The first step in the curriculum circle is at 12 o'clock, and involves the definition of 
objectives. In research the objectives are desired outcomes, which, if achieved, can be expected 
to alleviate to some appreciable extent the problem. In curriculum design, the objectives, defined 
in behavioral terms, are the desired outcomes, the changes in learner behaviors that derive from 
comidering components of the four-fold structural base. Objectives should be specific, pertinent, 
attainable, measurable. 

The second step, at 2 o'clock in the curriculum circle, is an information dimension, and 
calls for a thorough search of relevant information. In research information must be gathered to 
establish a rationale for a study. In curriculum design, information must be gathered about the 
learners for whom the curriculum is intended, the values operating in the community, the ways of 
b ehaving prescribed by the culture. Information is needed about the community, the power structure, 
the world of work. Information is needed about educational resources and research. A critical con- 
sideration should be directed to the findings from research in education, the social and behavioral 
sciences as a way of identifying viable materials, methods, media appropriate to the attainment of 
defined objectives. 
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The third step, at 4 o'clock in the curriculum circle, is the decision-making step. In 
research, hypotheses are generated. In curriculum building, decisions are made. These decisions, in 
essence, are hypotheses. They are considered decisions pointing to the choice of components and 
the combinations of factors which will combine to set up the contrived environment and created 
experiences for learning which will be expected to eventuate in achievement of the defined objectives. 

The fourth step, at 6 o’clock in the circle, is the operationalizing of decisions. In research, 
hypotheses are tested. In curriculum design, decisions are implemented. Implementation of the 
curriculum design is conceived of as something tentative, on trial, subject to revision. Thus, the 
possibility of having a static curriculum is precluded. 

The fifth step, at 8 o'clock in the circle, is the measurement of outcomes. Research calls 
for measurement of outcomes associated with introduction of independent variables. Curriculum 
testing requires measurement of outcomes associated with implementation of the contrived learning 
environment. 



The last step in the curriculum strategy, at 10 o'clock in the circle, is evaluation. In 
research, results of experimental procedures are evaluated. The curriculum strategy involves 

evaluation of curriculum and learners. Evaluation completes a feedback cycle, providing data to be j 

used in starting the curriculum circle again. 



This curriculum strategy, implementing a decision model in a research-based systems 
approach, is aimed at achieving a quality, balanced curriculum. This model of curriculum design, 
incorporating a four-fold structural base and systems strategy is predicated on the assumption that 
curriculum change is a grand involvement, not piecemeal tinkering. Rewriting a course outline, 
selecting a textbook, introducing closed circuit TV is not considered curriculum development. 
Curriculum development, as I have conceptualized the process, implies a fundamental modification 
of the system, a large-scale consideration of what came before, what exists at the moment, what 
would be a desired situation in the future. Thus, any change must involve the whole range of scope, 
sequencing, pacing, materials, methods, and media, and must take into account at the outset 
consideration of needs and characteristics of individuals and the needs and factors in the world of 
woxk. 

This decision model of curriculum development holds that curriculum building or remodeling 
starts with considerations about individuals, society, culture and values, and involves a dynamic 
implementation of a systems approach, necessitating continuing and critical definition and review 
of the impact and conjunction of objectives, educational research and resources, individual needs 
and potentialities, employment demands and opportunities, instructional organization and evaluation. 

It is my belief that the decision model of curriculum development is viable for vocational 
education, and can be expected to contribute to improvement and expansion of quality vocation- 
technical programs. 
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PRE-TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM: AN OPERATIONAL FRAMEWORK 

FOR CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

* ] 

V. Anthony Maniscalco j 



A single glance alone at the Roster of Paiticipants tells me this institute on Vocational 
Education should prove outstanding — thanks to Dr. Ryan's organizing expertise and your concerned 
participation. I am, indeed, delighted and honored to be here. 

The Pre-T echnology Program, the topic of my presentation, is a Ford Foundation funded 
project. It was conceived and bom of the idea to demonstrate a decision-making model of cur- 
riculum. I am personally convinced that the project exemplifies an outstanding program and 
innovative approach to curriculum design. 

The success of the project has been handsomely documented by San Francisco's KRON-TV. 
If time permits, I would like to show you the documentary film. Stanford Research Institute 
recently received a federal grant to evaluate the nature, scope, and extent of the project's "success 
story. " The findings should be available for publication by the end of this calendar year, 1967. 

Without getting into the historical and chronological development of the project, which is 
a fascinating topic in itself, I have slanted my presentation in the direction of constructing an 
operational framework, whereby you may wish to develop plans of your own for implementing the 
concepts I will be discussing with you. I have built the framework under five headings: 

A. The Working Hypothesis; 

B. A Set of Alternatives; 

C. The Pre -Technology Program; 

D. A Spin-off of "Pre-Tech"; and 

E. Criteria for Other Adaptations. 

Pre -Technology Program 
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A. The Hypothesis 

The value of any individual teacher's psycho-motor compentences and practical experiences 
in training his students for gainful employment in the trade, industrial, and technical areas is 
virtually vitiated by the rapid change of skill requirements and performances. Nobody is more 
vividly aware of the realities of this assertion or hypothesis, if you will, than the people who deal 
directly with youth in the real world -of-work: the employers. The "boss" is constantly chiding 
the schoolmen, on the other hand, to "Leave specific skill training to us;" on the other hand, to 
"Make sure the youngster knows his English, his math, and some science. But above all, teach 
him good work habits and attitudes with the accent on productiveness. " 

Hence, we need to consider alternatives for developing and improving upon the effectiveness 
of Industrial, Vocational, and Trade and Industry programs. We need to consider alternatives that 










V. Anthony Maniscalco was Assistant Director, Center of T echnological Education, San 
Francisco State College; and now is Development Editor, Science Research Associates, Palo Alto, 
California. 
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involve a realistic examination of the role of content, learning modes, and teaching strategies as 
well as the selection, organization, and synthesis of commonalities from a number of disciplines. 

We need to consider alternatives that involve a closely drawn relevance to the field of application, 
whereby students can move adequately and comfortably from the cognitive domain to the psycho-motor 
domain and vice versa--and, in turn, perform better in both domains. 

Research points out that there exists a remarkably stable set of behaviors underlying all the 
semi-professional, technical, and skilled occupations. They are: 

1. Data procurement 

2. Data observation 

3. Data recording 

4. Data organization- -tabular, graphical, mathematical; 

5. Data interpretation and reporting; 

6. Data evaluation and decision-making; 

7. Social science, economic philosophy; 

8. Finance; 

9. Management and production; 

10. Sales and advertising; 

11. Transportation and logistics; 

12. Accounting and analysis. 

All levels of behavior show a direct relationship to technological cluster of major job 
families. When properly described and taught, these behaviors can serve as a vehicle by which 
English, math, science, and social science maybe strengthened and/ or integrated and reinforced. 
Students involved in this kind of program would not be denied opportunities in general education 
while developing and improving upon saleable skills. 

Some of the emerging patterns in the field of applied curriculum have shown us a fresh way 
of approaching and implementing courses that encompass these behavioral stages— a fresh way as 
regards school practice, if not curriculum theory. I refer to curriculum patterns that go far beyond 
the simplistic notion that anything "new" seems to bring with it some "improvement" over existing 
courses— requiring, perhaps, some reorganization of content here and the elimination of a topic 
there. I refer to curriculum patterns that go beyond the simplistic notion that all can be taken care 
of in revisions, and once the revisions are put into "textbook" form, then surely they are ready for 
adoption by every school in the district or county or state. How many teachers can you speak of, 
who feel little need for experimentation to test basic assumptions and to find alternative ways of 
correcting current curricular dissatisfaction? How many project staffs do you know of, who have 
sought to test on a trial-and-error method some rather embryonic assumptions without seriously 
disturbing the regular school program— at least, not for prolonged periods? 

/ 

Surely, any really significant application of a given pattern calls for an awareness of the 
inseparable nature of the major components of curriculum and instruction, and the development of 
a close relationship between school and project through continued involvement in the daily 
exercise of teaching and learning. 

B. A Set of Alternatives 

I would like to suggest two alternative patterns of course development within established time 
allocations that may help give a truer sense of direction to the job that lies ahead. First, the search 
for and collation of fundamental elements inherent in different disciplines seems increasingly to 
point toward methods, processes, and behaviors that may well provide the nucleus for new curricular 
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objectives. Second, the difficulty of extending some courses downward and of establishing their 
grade placement suggests that the goals of any trade, industrial, and technical program should be 
differentiated for different levels of employability. 

To put the alternatives into another frame of reference, the high school should be advocating 
exploratory and preparatory programs or courses, leaving the finishing and employment training for 
the post-high school years. Another way of stating it would be that secondary education should be 
developing a curriculum which is neither strictly academic in its nature nor vocational in the tradi- 
tional seme, but one which is permeated with a readiness to work. 

In curricular and job analysis terms, readiness to work means: 

1. Ena bling the student to find out about his abilities and interests and how they fit into the 
world-of-work; 

2. Providing the student with an orientation to careers which, in turn, provide a basis for 
making occupational decisions when and as they need to be made; and 

3. Helping the student acquire basic computational, communicative, and social skills that 
will enable him to function in society and to attain further specific training in a 
technical institute, in a junior college, in the armed forces, or in industry. 

Further, if the content to be provided establishes a realistic student "goal orientation, " 
whereby the individual may become employable throughout a significant part of his career, then 
training for either technical, skilled or semi-skilled jobs would not necessarily have to be occupa- 
tional . It would be education for careers — for unstable and multiple-trial careers. 

Therefore, a readiness for work implies the development of programs in which the student 
can find both motivation and success as stimulants to remain in school longer. Concomitantly, a 
readiness for work implies the development of programs through which the student can enter the 
labor market with saleable skills, if he so chooses to terminate his education at the end of high 
school. In other words, a readiness for work calls for programs which prepare the student both for 
work and continuing education. 

Does this sound like more foliage for the ivy-clad tower? Emphatically, no! I've been 
associated with two exciting programs now for two-and-one-half years, vhich exemplify this concept 
of readiness for work. The course' contents of both programs are committed to the same ends and 
comparable techniques, but stress student goals that differ in kind, rather than in degree. 

C. The Pre -Technology Program 

The one denotes a polyvalent technical education, specifically, the Pre -Technology Program. 
The content of this program is designed to correlate conceptual learnings of several disciplines— 
math, science, and English with experiential activities of a technical nature. These activities are 
the under-pinnings of entire major job-families, such as engineering, electronics, paramedics, 
graphics, and power mechanics. 

Math is learned as a math course taught by a math teacher in the math department. So, 
too, is physics and English. But the English teacher, the science teacher, the math teacher, and a 
"technical laboratory" teacher (who is traditionally referred to as the shop teacher) begin by planning, 
developing, and building topics, problems, projects, instructional units, and courses of study as a 
team— as an interdisciplinary teaching team (which should not be confused with the more common 
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conception of team teaching). An interdisciplinary teaching team is concerned with: (1) relating 
the contents of each member's respective discipline to experimental and developmental activities 
that are relevant to the student; (2) establishing objectives for each area that relate to every other 
area; and (3) implementing these course objectives in a technical laboratory setting where each 
subject area coalesces. Thus, physics becomes experientially oriented; math becomes problem 
solving; and English becomes communication. 

It is in the "tech lab” (to use vue icugon of thi program) that the student must determine 
and demonstrate specific conceptual and manipulative requirements. These requirements or 
performance criteria, in turn, become the standard whereby the student knows empirically to what 
extent his product, which he has constructed, translates the degree of theory that each discipline 
possesses. To know this, the student must understand what he is doing and why he is doing it. He 
must be able to think in terms of mathematical and scientific principles (respectively, algebra 
through trigonometry and physical or chemical science), to translate these principles into concrete 
forms, and to communicate about both principles and forms in technical language. 

A firm grounding in this kind of generic training should enable the student to solve unfamiliar 
problems, develop methods of inquiry, and adapt to changing conditions with greater ease than if 
he were narrowly trained in civil, mechanical, electrical, chemical, and other specific technical 
fields. This kind of polyvalence requires average and above average academic ability and psycho- 
motor skills. The systematic development of such content for such students is endorsed by Princeton, 
Harvard, M.I.T., Columbia, Central Michigan University, University of Wisconsin, San Francisco 
State College, and a host of California junior colleges. There are, at the present time, at least 
thirty-eight schools in northern California that are experimenting within the broad dimensions of this 
content; they are all sponsored, supported and serviced by the Center for Technological Education. 

In order to encourage and support the institution of such programs, the Center provides the 
following kinds of services: 

1. Consultancy and advisory services of expertise both from within and outside the Center; 

2. Pre-service training of aspirant teachers who are completing their fifth year at San 
Francisco State College. Sixteen young teachers have just completed the training pro- 
gram; we are anticipating forty more trainees for the new Academic Year 1967-1968; 

3. In-service training of experienced teachers who are interested in the Center's extension 
courses, summer session workshops, symposia, and seminars; 

4. Sponsorship of Research and Development grants and contracts, acting in the capacity of 
a consortium; 

5. Publication and dissemination of relevant information, proceedings, and instructional 
materials. 

The Center for Technological Education is ultimately directed to the development and 
demonstration of innovative learning styles, teaching strategies, and curricular organization. The 
success of this mission may result in a new curricular "track” that would provide a number of options 
for the individual student upon graduation. This, we believe, would be more realistically suited 
to our democratic, technologically changing society. 
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D. A Spin-Off of "Pre-Tech" 

The second kind of content denotes a combination of knowledges and skills in the basic 
subjects of English, mathematics, natural science, and the social sciences. I need not dwell, 
here, on the importance of communication and computational skills or of related physics and 
chemistry for occupations other than technical— these have already been sufficiently stressed by 
advocates of excellence in vocational-occupational education. I do want to emphasize the socia 
sciences also as basic knowledge and skill subjects for semi-skilled and skilled occupations. 

There is enougi research to corroborate the assertion that the lower the individual is on the 
occupational ladder, the more often he moves around horizontally, without ever climbing the ladder. 
The pattern of unstable and multiple -trial careers is so common in these two occupational groups 
that it is especially important for the high school student who is more suited to work at either of these 
levels to possess a practical understanding of the economics, the sociology, and the psychology of 
industry and of the trades. For him, a social scien ce of work would entail a matter-of-fact grasp o 

such topics as: 

1. When, what, and how to change jobs; y 

2. Where to fi nd and how to u?e resources and data to weigh the different and differing 

variables of hourly wages, average hours worked per year, seasonality, seasonal 
alternatives, daily and weekly schedules, and fringe benefits; / 

3. Occupational trends and ways of recognizing occupational change, career patterns, 
and places of employment; 

4. The use of social security, public assistance, and retraining programs in making the 
transition from one job to another; 

5. Budgeting for seasonal and cyclical unemployment; 

6. Advantages and disadvantages of housing, schooling, recreation, and transportation, 

7. Physical conditions of work, variety, freedom, and pace of work; 

8. The funct i o nin g of the labor market, unions, management, and supervision. 

These topics should be taught largely in an organized, sequential pattern of work-study 
programs, field visits, part-time work, and vacation job assignments. These w ill be done for their 
own sakes, for training in versatility, and/or developing the capacity to change by experiencing 
ch ange under supervision. Thus, the student will be allowed to consider the knowledge and skills 
needed in each of his job assignments, the human relations and economics of each situation, and 
the problems or adapting from job to job. 

There is a very exciting model of such content materials being tested in eight high schools 
surrounding the Greater San Francisco Bay Area. The program which is a spin-off of the original 
Pre-Tech Program, rings a festive tone even in its title; it is tastefully called Project FEAST (Foods 
Education and Service Technology). The Project aims at challenging the interest and maintaining 
the efforts of the future semi-skilled and skilled worker. In many instances, the content is flexible 
and real for accommodating the ability level and interests of the potential restaurant proprietor and 
hospitality manager. Dr. Louis Batmal^ Dean of Technical-Terminal Programs at City College of 
San Francisco, has raised the question whether the hotel and restaurant curriculum of City College of 



